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THEY WHICH WERE LOST 


The Story of Dr. Barnardo—How Through One 
Man’s Work Eight Thousand Wazfs are Today 
Receiving Solid Training, while through his efforts 
Over Sixty Thousand have Gone Out into the 
World Equipped to Earn an Flonest Livelthood 


By Arthur Goodrich 








T was only a little more than 
a fortnight ago—as I write 








ality, the keen, kindly eye, the ready com 
radeship, the almost boyish enthusiasm and 


this—that I sat in a quiet good humor, the calm philosophy con 
office on an East End side _trasted with the restless hands yearning for 
street in London. The more work to do, the grip of his words, 
man at the desk, a short, the vigorous, dominant manliness And 
stocky man in business clothes, with a outside the gloomy afternoon darkened to 
genial, professional manner was talking to cover the sordid misery and ignorance and 
me, hesitatingly, of himself, and enthusias- vice of the East End he knew so well and 
tically, of his work. He was going away from which in a generation and a half he 
the following day for a long postponed had rescued thousands upon thousands of 
rest—to Nauheim—that he might, prepare homeless, hopeless children. 
himself for a hard winter’s work. He was He came to London from Ireland in the 
unusually busy—and his ordinary day’s sixties to study medicine at the London 
work for many years, even in the face of a Hospital. He planned at that time to go 
chronic heart trouble and with the handi- to China as a missionary. His practical 
cap of deafness which the ear trumpet sense told him that missionaries need more 
made only too evident, had been from ten than mere zeal, and he came to White- 
in the morning until after midnight,—but chapel to be trained. His parents, one 


he gave me two hours that afternoon with 


of whom, by the way, was of Spanish 


a rare mixture of business-like briskness blood and born in Germany, and the other 

and delightful courtesy. It would be im- of English blood and born in Ireland, did 

possible to forget that many-sided person- not share his enthusiasm, but they allowed 
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him the necessary financial support, an in- 
come of less than five hundred dollars a 
year upon which to live and work in 
London. 

This young man of twenty or thereabouts, 
who ‘‘meant intensely and meant good,’’ 


heart of the slums with not even a ragged 
school, he rented, with two or three friends, 


an old costermonger’s donkey shed, had 
the cobbles covered with a rough flooring, 
whitewashed the walls and quickly had the 
place filled, in his spare hours, with little, 
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The Late Thomas ]. Barnardo 


The author spent with Dr. Barnardo the last afternoon he was ever in 


his office Th man who 


destitute children was taken ill tha 


soon found missionary work to do no 
farther east than his new home. Children 
interested him, and he was soon heart and 
soul in the work of a little ragged school 
nearby. Finding another section in the 


forty vears of his life 


tnt 


to caring for 


rht and died within a fortnight. 


untaught ragamuffins. And it was to this 
place that little Jim Jarvis, a real street 
arab, one of those who ‘‘ don’t live no- 
where,’’ who sleep in barrels and in hall- 
ways and on roofs, and whose only friends 
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night, 
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svening prayer in the Girls’ Home, at Barking side 


it is hard to f that on f these little girls was found covered? 
a wicked m , and t » more were Ll with 
on $1.25 a % 


are the police that ignore them, came one little ‘‘Jim’’ as guide, he explored 
night, opened a new problem tothe young pitiful haunts of these wandering w 
man and found for him his life-work. With and soon with the help of some of 


Next to Godliness 


Dr. Barnardo established move than one hundred and twenty homes, and al livected work done 
among children not so entirely destitute as to warrant their admission »« of the hom 











A class in shoemaking at the Boys’ Home at Stepney Causeway 


Outside this home are the words in large gilt letters, “ No Destitute 
Child Ever Refused Admission.” The child's need ts the only pass card 











The laundry of one of the Girls’ Homes 
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Kindergarten in the infants’ school 


In addition to th ( the homes, 125 000 meal 
entirely destitut m than 30,000 nights’ lodgings, 





A singing class at Stepney 














Parnardo introducing distinguished guests. The boy battalion on parade 


friends he was putting a dozen or more on 
the road to decency and self-respect and 


address at a missionary meeting which 
brought him his first voluntary contribu- 
tion, eight and a half cents, from a servant 








Village Home at Parkingside 


RBarnardo in England.’ 
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girl, and an invitation to dinner from the 
fifth Earl of Shaftesbury. At this dinner, 
Dr. Barnardo told the story of his work, 
saying that the slums of London were alive 
with children without other home than an 
ash barrel or a dump heap. Several guests 
expressed flat incredulity, and Dr. Bar- 
nardo at once offered to prove every word. 
The upshot was that after dinner the earl 
and his guests, dressed in immaculate eve- 
ning clothes, went down to Billingsgate and 
found seventy-three boys sleeping under 
tarpaulins which had been spread to cover 
goods waiting for the river barges. At the 
earl’s request Barnardo led them to the 
coffee shop of one Dick Fisher where all 
the boys had a real meal, and were given 
a penny each for dessert. After this came 
growing work, growing interest, growing 
encouragement, culminating in a check of 
five thousand dollars for the work from a 
member of Parliament, the renting of a 
house as a home for the boys, and the 
gathering together of a strange assortment 
of beds and furnishings which were all filled 
and in use as soon as this first primitive 
home was established. 

It is interesting to remember that at this 
time another great Englishman was giving 
of his best to the solution of the same 
problem, ‘*Chinese” Gordon, then en- 
gaged in building the Thames embankment, 
was befriending every neglected child he 
could find. He clothed and fed and taught 
a small army of ragamuffins. In those 
days over Gordon’s desk hung a map of 
the world and in it were stuck dozens of 
pins with waxen heads, much like those 
which many of us civilians use to follow 
our armies in time of war, but with Gordon 
each pin stood for some ex-ragamuffin 
whom he pulled out of the gutter and 
started in the world. Were such a map 
hanging over Barnardo’s desk there would 
be over sixteen thousand pins stuck in 
Canada alone. ‘ 

Of all this, much of which has been told 
before, he told me and far more, how the 
work had grown each successive year be- 
yond the increasing income, how he had 
been taught little by little by experience 
the ways in which to bring up and train 
for life his enlarging family of children, 
and how—and he spoke of this with deep, 
convincing earnestness—he believed that 
the results had come primarily by Divine 
guidance. There was the old lady whose 
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name he had never learned, who, 2t a 
time of great financial stress, came to him 
with fifteen thousand dollars and disap 
peared, never to be seen by him again. 
And there was the Indian officer who 
stopped him on the street one day when 
it seemed certain that a mortgage would 
be foreclosed against him, and handed him 
a packet containing three thousand two 
hundred and fifty dollars which an Indian 
colonel’s wife had made for the Homes by 
a bazaar at their station in the Colonies. 
And there have been many similar cases. 

But it was the present and the future 
that brought out the tremendous enthu- 
siasm of the man. Outside on the walls 
of this Stepney Causeway Home—the cen 
ter of all the one hundred and twenty in- 
stitutions that have grown under his direc- 
tion out of that ragged school in the 
donkey’s shed—are the words in large gilt 
letters: 


‘*¢ No Destitute Child Ever Refused 
Admission.’’ 


Destitution is the only pass card into these 
Homes. It does not matter whether a 
baby is found being used to gain sym 

pathy by wandering street beggars who 
bought the child for a pound or two or 
rented it at somuch a day, or whether it 
comes, as one little mite did years ago, 
sent by express boxed up in an old case 
for condensed milk, or whether it has had 
degraded and criminal training under some 
modern Fagin, or whether it is crippled or 
diseased or mentally unsound. If the 
child is destitute, it is immediately welcome, 
although of course every possible investi- 
gation is made of its antecedents. And 
not merely is every such child welcomed 
but boys and girls alike are sought out in 
the slums by a dozen trained agents, ex 

actly as Dr. Barnardo sought them out 
when he was a medical student forty years 
ago. There are about eight thousand four 
hundred children in the Homes to-day, re- 
ceiving a solid, elementary education, re- 
ceiving a religious training, learning trades; 
and about fifty thousand more, of which 
less than two per cent. have proved fail 

ures, have been found places in England 
and in the Colonies. And this is the work 
of forty years ; to pick up this child drift 

wood which was on the straight way to 
crime and vice or to starvation and misery, 
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to build it into something strong and capa- 
ble, and then to launch it again at the 
right time and place for individual success 
and the advance of civilization. And he had 
great plans for the future, plans by which 
no destitute child could exist in the British 
Isles without the immediate knowledge of 
these Homes and its rescue by them. His 
children have come from nearly every part 
of the world. He told me of one little 
American lad who reached England as a 
stowaway and who was found one night 
in most pitiable want. That boy is in 
America now successful in a trade taught 
him at these Homes. There have been 
a considerable number of others. 

Dr. Barnardo died last night. A fam- 
ily of over fifty thousand in all parts of the 
world are mourning the loss of their 
‘«father.’’ But his work lives and will 
grow on the lines he long ago laid down 
for it. 

Stand in the empty, stone-paved court 
which the Stepney Causeway building in- 
closes. A bugle blows for one of the peri- 
odical ten minutes’ rest and the boys come 
hurrying out, a hundred and more of 
them, sturdy little lads, pitifully deformed 
lads, and cripples stumping along on 
crutches, all in the familiar blue uniforms. 
Soon footballs are flying and the court is 
vital with noisy activity. There is no evi- 
dent surveillance, but the discipline is per- 
fect. It is as merry, good-tempered and 
well mannered a lot of boys as you would 
find in any school playground. And yet 
if you talk with them you will find a ma- 
turity, a keen wisdom and a certain hardi- 
ness that few ordinary boys of their age 
possess, for most of these lads are pitifully 
old in bitter experience. That boy lean- 
ing against the wall is one of three broth- 
ers, all in the Homes. His father has 
been dead ten years, and his mother, 
whom he is glad to forget, is a drunkard. 
The four of them used to tramp the streets 
together, sleeping in the open, the three 
boys, the oldest of whom was under four- 
teen, barefooted, ragged and half starved. 
The boy next to him is an orphan who was 
kept by relatives for atime and then turned 
adrift. For a year he slept out in fields 
and outhouses. In the daytime he haunt- 
ed railway stations, making pennies for 
food by carrying bags and parcels. 

Single out two or three of the most vig- 
orous footballers in the court. The father 


of one died in a workhouse infirmary three 
years ago. His mother is crippled and is 
being kept by the church and some poor 
relatives. Another was found in a com- 
mon lodging-house. Often he was not so 
fortunate and hid himself away in open 
hallway corners. His mother makes 
enough money singing in the streets to 
buy herself drink and lodging. And all 
the boys here or in the various other 
Homes have similar stories. 

Among the everyday cases of the last 
two or three years a few more will suffice 
to show the conditions from which these 
boys come to Dr. Barnardo’s Homes. 
There were the two lads that tramped from 
town to town with their vagrant mother, 
who sold artificial flowers and tramped 
round the country with a traveling tinker. 
There was the eleven-year-old boy whose 
father deserted the family, whose mother 
some time later also disappeared, and 
whose relatives refused to care for him, 
and who was found wandering in the 
streets. There was the eight-year-old boy 
who, in spite of a diseased knee, was 
dragged about from place to place by a 
vagrant father with a record of eight terms 
in prison. He lived half of the time in 
the workhouse and half of the time 
on the tramp. There was the three- 
year-old boy whose vagrant parents, un- 
married, neglected their children so com- 
pletely that the other one died, and this 
boy, when admitted to the Homes, was so 
emaciated that his skin, ‘‘ the color of sul- 
phur,’’ hung literally in folds on his little 
frame. There was a little boy of eleven 
years whose parents were singing tramps, 
and whose father had been in prison a 
number of times. They left the boy with 
a sister, also a street singer, who gave him 
to an Italian organ-grinder. The Italian 
was using the boy to gain sympathy when 
the lad was rescued. There was a lad of 
four whose mother, a degraded woman, 
deserted by the boy’s father, ill-treated the 
child brutally. When he was found his 
legs and feet were in such a bad condition 
from neglect that it was thought that he 
would not live, and there were thirteen 
bruises on his face and body. The mother 
said that she wished the child was dead, 
and it was significant that, although very 
poor, she had insured the boy’s life and 
was paying premiums regularly. 

An average number of twelve new waifs 
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a day come into Dr. Barnardo’s Homes 
every day of the year. They come from 
the fourteen ‘* Ever Open Doors’’ located 
in the large provincial cities, by application 
at the Stepney Causeway headquarters, 
from clergymen, from humanitarian friends, 
from local societies and from the net of 
personal search with which each night the 
Homes drag the slums. Each case is 
carefully investigated. Nearly four thou- 
sand children were admitted last year, but 
more than three times that number applied 
and were refused because they were not 
entirely destitute. Of those admitted 
more than half had only mothers living, 
nearly a quarter were orphans, and about 
two-thirds were under fourteen years. Few 
have had any education worth mentioning; 
few know anything of either cleanliness or 
Godliness. Many have been definitely 
taught to lie and steal, and many, before 
they are old enough to know what it 
means, have become hardened to the sight 
of vice and crime. 

As soon as the formalities have been 
completed, such as the signed consent of 
relatives or the orders of a court, the boy 
begins to be bent by firm but kindly 
hands. He must take care of his share in 
the bright and trim dormitories that any 
visitor can inspect of an afternoon, and he 
soon takes pride in it. He is taught to 
keep clean and to deserve his uniform. 
He is taught the discipline of a daily rou- 
tine; he blacks boots, waits on table, 
makes beds and carries messages. Per- 
haps he learns to play in one of the bands. 
Careful religious training is begun, along 
the lines of his parent’s religion if any 
prediliction can be traced, for sect feeling 
runs higher in England than in America, 
It is the simple, frank, religious education 
of a good home, and there is little trace 
of ‘cant or petty piety among even the lads 
upon whom it takes the strongest hold. It 
was one of Dr. Barnardo’s great satisfac- 
tions in the midst of his life work that a 
number of his boys for whom he gave up 
going to China are themselves in the East 
as missionaries. 

The day’s routine is simple. Healthy 
meals, plenty of companionship, enough 
play and drill, work with a definite pur- 
pose, regular hours and a good bed to 
sleep in. When the boys come in they 
are given first the foundation of an educa- 
tion, the three R’s, and a few other things 


2g! 
that are likely to be of practical benefit to 
them. Then they enter the workshops, 
where they are taught a trade. You will 
find them at Stepney, when the little recess 
is over, baking for their own tables and for 
those of the nearby homes, making boots, 
carpentering, making harness and mats 
and tinware, or upstairs in a model print 
ery setting type or working on the big 
presses. Others are learning to be black 
smiths or wheelwrights or engineers or 
woodchoppers, while in one pitiful ro 
lined with rows of crutches are cripples 
and deformed lads tailoring. If ‘‘ the sea 
is callin’ them,’’ and they have the 
fications, they are sent up to the Naval 
Training School in Norfolk, a compara 
tively recent gift made by the late Mr 
Watts, the head of a firm of shipown 
The fine central building is turned into a 
ship, as far as the boy’s life is concerned, 
and when he leaves it he is fit for navy or 
merchant marine. Up Commercial Road 
there is a labor-house for older youths, 
who help to earn their way by bottling 
aerated waters and chopping wood, and 
who soon find their feet again for a new 
start. And each one of the eight thousand 
in the Homes receives a personal care and 


a personal friendliness that is wonderful to 
watch. 

There are as well a number of smaller 
Homes for boys in various towns, and 


many lads are boarded out in private 
homes and sent to the common schools. 
It was from one of the smaller Homes that 
little Tim came—little Tim, whom I met 
on the edge of Richmond Green. He 
came stumping merrily down the path on 
his crutch, while two or three forlorn-loo 
ing little chaps sitting on the railing stared 
at his uniform and whispered among them 
selves, 

** Hello,’’ said I. 
ing here ?’’ 

‘¢T come over t’ see me mother, 
said Tim, readily confidential and scr 
lously polite. ‘*She lives about ‘ere 
om"? 


‘¢ What are you do 


Of course, I asked him about himself 
and how he happened to wear the cap with 
‘‘ Dr. Barnardo’s Home’? in gilt letters 
across the front. 

‘<T’m ten, sir,’’ said Tim frankly enou 
‘¢T lost me leg to a switcher on the siding 
when I was two. Me father ’e got killed 
in the gas-house two years ago, and me 
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mother she was never very well, sir. Well, 
sir, I tried to run errands, but ye can’t 
beat records with only one leg, and we 
come pretty well to starvin’. The preach- 
er ’esays I’d best go into a home, sir, and 
’e says that these Homes was the only ones 
as ’Ild be sure to take me, with me one leg 
an’ no money to pay. I’ve been in the 
Home a year now, and I’m goin’ to school 
every day. When I’m through with the 
school, they’ ll give me two trades to choose 
one from, and I'll be in the workshop.’’ 

‘* And after that?’’ I asked. 

‘‘I’m goin’ to take care of mother,’’ 
said little Tim. ‘‘Good-by, sir. Thank 
you, sir.’’ 

Half an hour’s run from Liverpool 
Street is Barkingside and the Girl’s Vil- 
lage, the center of the work among girl 
waifs. In the offices at the gates you will 
find girls who were once homeless doing 
the routine tasks. Within you find a 
model village of neat, inexpensive, com- 
fortable cottages, with wide paths and 
broad stretches of green, with a village 
church, a large day school and many spe- 
cial schools and work-rooms. There is no 
herding here. Each cottage has _ its 
‘¢mother’’ and a score or more of girls of 
all ages, and each separate Home does its 
own tasks independently. It is a busy 
community from morning till night, and 
there are always more than a thousand 
children in the village. When the house- 
hold tasks are done the little ones swing off 
in happy groups to school and to the play 
that alternates with it. Others are being 
taught art needlework. Others are at work 
in the cooking school. Older girls are 
washing and ironing the clothes of the en- 
tire village and of many of the nearby 
branch Homes as well in the large laundry. 
Still others are the village dressmakers, 
making in the well-lightéd work-room of the 
** Home for the Deformed ’’ all the clothes 
for the town, four dresses for each girl, 
except those that come in as gifts. Here 
hopelessly crippled girls, few of whom can 
ever expect to find places in the world be- 
yond the village gates, earn their way 
cheerfully in a family of congenial compan- 
ionship. 

Where do they all come from, that group 
of innocent-looking seven or eight-year-olds 
playing on the green sward, asif there never 
was a care or a sorrow in their world, this lit- 
tle tot of five in a red coat who comes sidling 


up to me and puts her hand in mine with 
ready assurance of complete proprietor- 
ship, the big girls singing as they iron in 
the laundry, the crippled girls gossipping 
over their sewing machines, and all the 
rest of this ununiformed regiment? It is 
hard to believe that one perhaps was found 
covered with bruises inflicted by a wicked 
mother; that another had to beg with her 
mother by day and slept by night in the 
same room with the mother and various 
men; that another was picked up on a stair- 
head where she slept at night after days in 
the streets selling papers and matches; that 
another had been taught to beg by a street- 
singing mother; that another was picked 
up from a bed of straw in a tiny slum room 
where she lived with her two brothers who 
managed to find food for her; that two more 
were living with their worn-out, pitiful moth- 
er and two other children, and lived, five of 
them, on one dollar and twenty-five cents 
a week, all that was left of the mother’s 
earnings after the tiny rent was paid; that 
another, only eight years old, had only a 
drunken mother and a loafer brother, who 
made a little money now and then as a 
sandwich man, to depend upon, and was 
rescued from a low lodging-house frequent- 
ed by tramps and beggars; that another 
had been ‘‘ adopted’’ by a blind woman 
who kept a disorderly house, upon whose 
guests this girl of ten waited, and that she 
was found with two degraded women who 
had dressed her up in new clothes; that 
another, a little girl of thirteen, withered 
with paralysis, was an orphan without home 
or relatives or friends. And these few ex- 
amples merely suggest the variety of mis- 
ery from which the thousand at Barking- 
side and the thousands more who have 
lived in the village and have left it—usually 
with tears of regret-—to make their way 
with the tools the Homes have given them. 
You also will be sorry to leave the village 
with its bright cheeriness and its home 
spirit and the welcome of its thousand in- 
habitants. 

There are other smaller Homes for girls 
elsewhere, such as, for example, the little, 
old-fashioned house in Exeter which I vis- 
ited one dismal day in August. It was as 


if any one of the Barkingside cottages had 
been set up far away in Devonshire, as far 
as arrangement was concerned. Here were 
some fifteen or twenty girls playing in a 
spacious yard, and four or five more who 
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helped the kindly ‘‘ mother ’’ show me the 
house from the play-rooms on the ground 
floor to the dormitories and the little in- 
firmary above. There is, I believe, only 
one Devonshire girl in the Exeter Home. 
Mothers, pitifully enou and relatives 
are too often of real terror to the children, 
and distance removes this terror. A girl, 
whose photograph I saw, was sent recently 
to Canada, and her greatest joy in going 
was that it put her entirely beyond her 
mother’s reach. ‘They were supposed to 
be disappointed the day I called upon 
them, because they could not find such a 
house as they wished for two weeks at a 
nearby seaside resort. But their eyes were 
bright and laughing, especially the wonder- 
ful black eyes of little Irish Nora, as win- 
some a little four-year-old as ever lived in 
any home. And outside of all the Homes 
upwards of three thousand boys and girls 
are boarded out in private homes in the 
country, attend the common schools, and 
are visited every little while by the agents 
of the Homes. 

With eleven new waifs coming in every 
day of the year, nearly as many must go 
out. They come friendless and unequipped. 
They make their fresh start with a practi- 
cal training and with friends who ina dozen 
different ways keep in touch with each 
boy or girl. More than half stay in Eng- 
land, the boys at trades or in clerkships or 
in some other work in which the Homes 
find them work, the girls for the most part 
in service, for which the laundries and the 
cooking schools and the life in the little 
families of the Hom prepared 
them. The others go Colonies. 
Last year nearly one thousand three hun- 
dred of Dr. Barnardo’s children were sent 
to Canada, none of whom by the promise 
made to the Canadian Government were 
‘moralty faulty, menta 
cally weaklings.’’ ‘This year already one 
thousand have gone. ‘There is a boy’s 
distributing Home at Toronto and a girl’s 
distributing Home at Peterborough, On- 
tario. In Manitoba there is a nine thou- 
sand acre farm where seventy or more lads 
are always being trained. ‘The others have 
places found for them where they earn 
their board and lodging at first, and later 
an increasing wage. Many 
Dr. Barnardo’s Homes 
Canada are to-day farmin 
—in some cases large farms. 


have 
to the 


y feeble or physi- 


lads whom 
sent to 
their own land 
And where 


have 
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ever they go they are followed by rr 
spondence from the London offic e and by 
visits from the Canadian officers of the 
Homes. Often, too, children become so 
completely part of the private hor to 


which they go that they are adopted. 

for results, one hundred per cent. of tl 
children came into the Homes potential 
failures ; only two per cent. of those ) 
have gone out have 
failures. 


become practical 
Their after stories are v 
One lad who came in through the Ever 
Open Door in Newcastle is a surveyor for 
a New Zealand Mining Company in 
he is a considerable shareholder: an r 
has bought and sold two Canadian 
at good profits and is the owner now 
or six hundred acres of good land nd 
yet another, an Irish lad whose fatl 
dead and whose mother was a dr 
and made a _ scanty living 
papers before he the Hom 
now the pastor ofalarge church in Baby] 
New York. And these are average, not 
extraordinary types of success. 

[ have said nothing of Her M ty’ 
Hospital—Queen Alexandr a is the ron 
of Dr. Barnardo’s Homes—opposite the 


who 


came to 


workshops in Stepney Causeway. No 
destitute child is refused admission even 
if it is admitted only to die or to | me 
a lifelong care. And the temporarily ill 
from the Homes have here the | of 


care from an attending staff of phy 

and surgeons and from a trained cor of 
nurses. Nor have I mentioned B ; 
Castle in Kent, filled with babies fr 
streets, orphan babies, illegitimate | 
destitute the ‘* Cri 
Home, or the Home for Deaf and | 

or Blind Girls, or a 


babies, or 


dozen other 


tions which are made to fit in w 
needs of the larger Homes. ‘Then ere 
is the relief work done among « ren 
who are not so entirely destitute 
warrant their admission into the H but 


who are temporarily needy. 

This then was Dr. Barnardo’s | 
He started inthe East End costerm rs 
donkey’s shed forty years ago. 

And he has left a solidly foun ! 
true to the 1S 


stitution which, if it is 

he laid down for it, will conti: 

do an increasing work among t 

titute children of the Empire | of 
the world. It was an entirely u fish 


work. 
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AUTHOR OF ‘‘ CAP'N ERI’’ 
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Pe E’VE all got a crazy streak 
\6 ci. 33) in us somewheres, oe 
ss Yaz only the streaks don’t all 
at Ve break out inthe same place, 
yes aes which is a mercy, when you 
CIEL) come to think of it. One 
feller starts tootin’ a fish horn and makin’ 
announcements that he’s the Angel Gabriel. 
Another poor sufferer shows his first symp- 
tom by havin’ his wife’s relations come and 
live with him. One ends in the asylum 
and t’other in the poorhouse; that’s the 
main difference in them cases. Jim Jones 
fiddles with perpetual motion and Sam 
Smith develops a sure plan for bustin’ Wall 
Street and gittin’ rich sudden. I take 
summer boarders maybe, and you collect 
postage stamps. Oh, we’re all looney, 
more or less, every one of us. 

‘«Speakin’ of collectin’ reminds me of the 
‘ Antiquers’—that’s what Peter T. Brown 
called ’em. They put up at the Old Home 
House—our hotel, that was, you remem- 
ber,—summer before last and at a crank 
show they’d have tied for the blue ribbon. 
There was the Dowager and the Duchess 
and ‘My Daughter’ and ‘Irene dear.’ 
Likewise there was Thompson and Small, 
but they, bein’ nothin’ but husbands and 
fathers, didn’t count fér much fust along, 
except when board was due or ‘antiques’ 
had to be settled for. 

‘‘The Dowager fetched port fust. She 
hove alongside the Old Home one mornin’ 
early in July, and she had ‘My Daugh- 
ter’ in tow. The names, as entered on 
the shippin’ list, was Mrs. Milo Patrick 
Thompson and Miss Barbara Millicent 
Thompson, but Peter T. Brown—he was 
manager of the Old Home House, you re- 
member—he had ’em re-entered as ‘ The 
Dowager’ and ‘My Daughter’ almost as 
soon as they dropped anchor. Thompson 
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himself come packin’ up to the dock on the 
followin’ Saturday night; Peter didn’t 
christen him, except to chuck out somethin’ 
about Milo’s bein’ an ‘also ran.’ 

‘*The Dowager was skipper of the Thom) 
son craft, with ‘My daughter ’—that’s what 
hermaalways called her—as fust mate, and 
Milo as general roustabout and purser. 

***Twould have done you good to see 
the fleet run into the breakfast room of a 
mornin’, with the Dowager leadin’, under 
full sail, Barbara close up to her starboard 
quarter, and Milo tailin’ out a couple of 
lengths astern. The other boarders looked 
like quahaug dories abreast of the Marble 
head Yacht Club. Oh, the Thompsons 
won every cup until the Smalls arrived 
on a Monday; then ’twas a dead heat. 

‘¢ Mamma Small was built on the lines 
of old lady Thompson, only more so, and 
her daughter flew pretty nigh as many pen 
nants as Barbara. Peter T. had 'em 
labeled the ‘Duchess’ and ‘Irene dear’ in a 
jiffy. He didn’t nickname Small any more’ n 
he had Thompson, and for the same 
reasons. Me and Cap’n Jonadab called 
Small ‘ Eddie’ behind his back, ’count of 
his wife’s hailin’ him as ‘ Edwin.’ 

**Well, the Dowager and the Duchess 
sized each other up and, recognizin’ I jedge, 
that they was sister ships, set signals and 
agreed to cruise in company and watch 
out for pirates—meanin’ young men with- 
out money who might want to talk to their 
daughters. In a week the four women was 
thicker than hasty-puddin’ and had thrones 
on the piazza where they could patronize 
everybody short of the Creator, and criti- 
cize the other boarders. Milo and Eddie 
got friendly too, and found a harbor be- 
hind the barn where they could smoke and 
swap sympathy. 

‘*? Twas fair weather for pretty near a 
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fortni’t, and then she thickened up. The 
special brand of craziness in Wellmouth 
that season was collectin’ ‘ antiques,’ the 
same bein’ busted chairs and_ invalid 
bureaus and sofys that your great grand- 
marm got ashamed of and sent to the sick- 
bay a thousand year ago. Oh, yes, and 
dishes! If there was one thing that would 
drive a city woman to countin’ her fingers 
and cuttin’ paper dolls 'twas a nicked blue 
plate with a Chinese picture on it. And 
the homelier the plate the higher the price. 
Why there was as many as six families that 
got enough money for the rubbage in their 
garretts to furnish their houses all over with 
brand new things—real shiny, hand painted 
stuff, not haircloth ruins with music box 
springs nor platters that you had to put 
a pan under for fear of losin’ cargo. 

‘¢T don’t know who fetched the disease 
to the Old Home House. All I’m sartain 
of is that ’twan’t long afore all hands was 
in that condition where the doctor’d have 
passed ’em on to the parson. Fust along 
it seemed as if the Thompson-Small syndi- 
cate had been vaccinated—they didn’t de- 
velop a symptom. But one noon the 
Dowager sails into the dinin’-room and 
unfurls a brown paper bundle. 

‘«*]’ve captured a prize, my dear,’ says 
she to the Duchess. ‘A veritable prize. 
Just look!’ 

‘*And she dives under the brown paper 
hatches and resurrects a pihk plate, suf- 
ferin’ from yaller jaundice, with the picture 
of a pink boy, wearin’ curls and a monkey- 
jacket, holdin’ hands with a pink girl with 
pointed feet. 

‘*¢ Ain’t it perfectly lovely?’ says she, 
wavin’ the outrage in front of the Duchess. 
‘A ginuwine Hall nappy! And in such 
condition! ’ 

‘¢*Why,’ says the Duchess, ‘I didn’t 
know you were interested in antiques. ’ 

**«T dote on ’em,’ comes back the Dow- 
ager, and ‘my daughter’ owned up that 
she ‘adored’ ’em. . 

‘ *If you knew,’ continues Mrs. Thomp- 
son, ‘how I’ve planned and contrived to 
git this treasure. I’ve schemed— My! 
my! My daughter says she’s actually 
ashamed of me. Oh, no! I can’t tell 
even you where I got it. All’s fair in love 
and collectin’, you know, and there are 
more gems where this came from.’ 

“She laughed and ‘my daughter’ 
laughed, and the Duchess and ‘ Irene dear’ 
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laughed, too, and said the plate was ‘s 
quaint,’ and all that, but you could fairly 
hear ’em turn green with jealousy. It 
didn’t need a spyglass to see that they 
wouldn’t ride easy at their own m<¢ 
till shey’d landed a ‘treasure’ or 
probably two. 

‘* And sure enough, in a couple « ) 
they bore down on the Thompsor 
sail set and colors flyin’. They had a pair 
of plates that for ugliness and price 
knocked the ‘genuwine Hall nappy 
higher ’n the main truck. And the way 
they crowed and bragged about thei: 
‘finds’ wa’n’t fit to put in the log rhe 
Dowager and ‘my daughter’ left th 
ner table tremblin’ all over. 

‘¢ Well, you can see how a v’yage 
end that commenced that way. The Dow 
ager and Barbara would scour the g] 
borhood and capture more prizes and the 
Duchess and her tribe would git bu 
go ’em one better. ‘That’s one sure 
about the collectin’ business—it’]] stir uy 
a fight quicker ’n anythin’ I know of, ex 


cept maybe a good lookin’ bachelor min 
ister. ‘The female Thompsons and St 
was ‘my dear-in’’ each other more ’n 


ever, but there was a chill settin’ in r d 
them piazza thrones, and some of tl 
castic remarks that was casually hoy 
by the bosom friends was pretty nig] rp 
enough to shave with. As for Mi nd 
Eddie, they still smoked together | nd 
the barn, but the atmosphere on thi 
ter-deck was affecting the fo’cast 
there wa’n’t quite so many ‘old 
and ‘dear boys’ as there used to wa 
There was a gineral white frost « n’, 
and you didn’t need an ‘Old I 
Almanac’ 
‘<The spell of weather developed su 
One evenin’ me and Cap’n Jonad 
Peter T. was havin’ a confab by the steps 
of the billiard-room, when Milo be 
from around the corner. He wa 
as a basket of chips. 
‘¢¢ Hello!’ hails Peter T. cordial \ 
look as if you’d had money left you. Any 
one else remembered in the w 


to prove it. 


“i 


says. 
‘*Milo laughed all over. ‘ Wel 
says he, ‘I am feelin’ pretty good. M 
a ten-strike with Mrs. T. this after 
sure.’ 
‘¢«¢ That so?’ says Peter, ‘Wha Ip 
Hooked a prince ?’ 
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‘The special brand of craziness that season was collecting antiques”’ 


‘‘ A friend of ‘my daughter’s’ over at 
Newport had got engaged to a mandarin 
or a count or somethin’ ’nother, and the 
Dowager had been preachin’ kind of elo- 
quent concernin’ the shortness of the no- 
bility crop round Wellmouth. 

‘**No,’ says Milo, laughin’ again. 
‘Nothin’ like that. But I have got hold 
of that antique davenport she’s been dyin’ 
to capture.’ 

‘* One of the boardets at the hotel over 
to Harniss had been out antiquin’ a week 
or so afore and had bagged a contraption 
which answered to the name of a ‘ ginu- 
wine Sheridan davenport.’ The dowager 
heard of it, and ever since she’d been re- 
markin’ that some people had husbands 
who cared enough for their wives to find 
things that pleased ’em. She wished she 
was lucky enough to have that kind of a 
man; but no, she had to depend on her- 
self, and et cetery and so forth, Maybe 
you’ ve heard sermons similar. 

‘«So we was glad for Milo and said so. 
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Likewise we wanted to know where he 
found the davenport. 

‘¢*Why, up here in the woods,’ says 
Milo, ‘at the house of a queer old stick 
name of Rogers. I forgit his front name— 
*twas longer’n the davenport.’ 

‘*« Not Adoniram Rogers ?’ says Cap’n 
Jonadab, wonderin’. 

*¢ ‘That’s him,’ says Thompson. 

‘* Now, I knew Adoniram Rogers. His 
house was old enough, Lord knows; but 
that a feller with a nose for a bargain like 
his should have hung on to a salable piece 
of dunnage so long as this seemed most too 
tough to believe. 

‘¢<« Well, I swan to man!’ says I. 
‘Adoniram Rogers! Have you seen the 
—the davenport thing?’ 

‘««Sure I’ve seen it!’ says Milo. ‘1 
ain’t much of a jedge, and of course | 
couldn’t question Rogers too much for fear 
he’d stick on the price. But it’s an old 
davenport, and it’s got Sheridan lines 
and I’ve got the refusal of it till to-mor- 
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row, when Mrs. T’s goin’ up to inspect.’ 

‘«« Told Small yet?’ asked Peter T., 
winkin’ on the side to me and Jonadab. 

‘¢ Milo looked scared. ‘Goodness! No,’ 
says he. ‘And don’t you tell him neither. 
His wife’s davenport huntin’ too.’ 

‘«*« You say you’ ve got the refusal ofit ?’ 
says I. ‘ Well, I know Adoniram Rogers, 
and if 7 was dickerin’ with him I’d buy 
the thing fust and git the refusal of it after- 
wards. You hear me /’ 

‘« «Ts that so?’ repeats Milo. ‘Slippery, 
is he? I'll take my wife up there fust 
thing in the mornin’.’ 

‘¢ He walked off lookin’ worried, and his 
tops’ls hadn’t much more’n sunk in the 
offin afore who should walk out of the 
billiard room behind us but Eddie Small. 

‘«« ¢ Brown,’ says he to Peter T., ‘ I want 
you to have a horse and buggy harnessed 
up for me right off. Mrs. Small and I are 
goin’ for a little drive to—to—over to 
Orham,’ he says. 

‘«* Twas amean, black night for a drive as 
fur as Orham and Peter looked surprised. 
He started to say somethin’, then swal- 
lered it down, and told Eddie he’d see to 
the harnessin’. When Small was out of 
sight I says: 

‘* «You don’t cal’ late he heard what Milo 
was tellin’, do you, Peter?’ says I. 

‘‘Peter T. shook his head and winked, 
fust at Jonadab and then at me. 

‘‘And the next day there was the dickens 
to pay because Eddie and the Duchess 
had driven up to Rogers’ the night afore 
and had bought the davenport, refusal and 
all, for twenty dollars more’n Milo offered 
for it. 

‘* Adoniram brought it down that fore- 
noon and all hands and the cook was on the 
hurricane deck to man the yards. ’Twas 
a wonder them boarders didn’t turn out 
the band and fire salutes. Such ohs and 
ahs! ’Twan’t nothin’ but a ratty old crip- 
ple of a sofy, with one leg carried away and 
most of the canvas in ribbons, but four 
men lugged it up the steps and the careful 
way they handled it made you think the 
Old Home House was a receivin’ tomb 
and they was layin’ in the dear departed. 

‘*?Twas set down on the piazza and 
then the friends had a chance to view the 
remains. The Duchess and ‘Irene dear’ 
gurgled and gushed and received congratu- 
lations. Eddie stood around and tried to 
look modest as was possible under the cir- 
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cumstances. The Dowager sailed over, 
tilted her nose up to the foretop, remarked 
‘Humph!’ through it and come about 
and stood at the other end of the porch. 
‘My daughter’ follers in her wake, ob- 
serves ‘ Humph!’ likewise and makes for 
blue water. Milo comes over and looks 
at Eddie. 

*¢ « Well?’ says Small. 
think of it ?’ 

‘¢ * Never mind what I think of #7,’ an 
swers Thompson through his teeth. ‘Shall 
I tell you what I think of you ?’ 

‘*] thought for a minute that hostilities 
was goin’ to begin, but they didn’t. The 
women was the real battleships in that 
fleet, the men wa’n’t nothin’ but trans- 
ports. Milo and Eddie just glared at each 
other and sheered off, and the ‘ genuwine 
Sheridan ’ was lugged into the sepulchre, 
meanin’ the trunk-room aloft in the hotel. 

‘And after that the cold around the 
thrones was so fierce we had to move the 
thermometer, and we had to give the fam- 
ilies separate tables in the dinin’-room so’s 
the milk wouldn’t freeze. You see the 
pitcher set right between ’em, and— Oh! 
I didn’t expect you'd believe it. 

‘¢The ‘ antiquin’ went on harder than 
ever. Every time the Thompsons landed 
a relic, they’d bring it out on the veranda 


‘What do you 


or in to dinner and gloat over it loud and 
pointed, while the Smalls would pipe all 
hands to unload sarcasm. And the same 
vicy vercy when ’twas t’other way about. 
*Twas interestin’ and instructive to listen 


to and amused the populace on rainy days, 
so Peter T. said. 
‘¢ Adoniram Rogers had been mighty 


scurce ’round the Old Home sense the 
davenport deal. But one mornin’ he 
showed up unexpected. A boarder had 


dug up an antique somewheres in the 
shape of a derelict plate, and was displayin’ 
it proud on the piazza. The Thompsons 
was there and the Smalls and a whole lot 
more. All of a sudden Rogers walks up 
the steps and reaches over and makes fast 
to the plate. 

*« «Look out!’ hollers the prize-winner, 
frantic. ‘You'll drop it!’ 

‘* Adoniram grunted, ‘Huh!’ says he. 
‘*Tain’t nothin’ but a blue dish. I’ve 
got a whole closet full of them.’ 

‘«*What?’ yells everybody. 
‘Will you sell ’em?’ 

‘«<«Sell 'em?’ says Rogers, 


And then: 


lookin’ 
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round surprised. ‘Why, I never see 
nothin’ I wouldn’t sell if I got money 
enough for it.’ 

‘* Then for the next few minutes there 
was what old Parson Danvers used to call 
a study in human natur’. All hands started 
for that poor, helpless plate owner as if 
they was goin’ to swoop down on him like 
a passel of gulls on a dead horse-mack’ rel. 
Then they come to themselves and stop- 
ped and looked at each other, kind of 
shame-faced but suspicious. The Duchess 
and her crowd glared at the Dowager tribe 
and got the glares back with compound 
interest. Everybody wanted to git Adon- 
iram one side and talk with him, and 
everybody else was determined they 
shouldn’t. Wherever he moved the ‘An- 
tiquers’ moved with him. Milo watched 
from the side lines. Rogers got scared. 

“«« «Look here,’ says he,’ starin’ sort of 
wild-like at the boarders. ‘ What ails you 
folks? Are you crazy ?’ 

‘‘Well, he might have made a good 
deal worse guess than that. I don’t know 
how ’twould have ended if Peter T. Brown, 
cool and sassy as ever, hadn’t come on 
deck just then and took command. 

‘¢ «See here, Rogers,’ he says, ‘let’s 
understand this thing. Have you got a 
set of dishes like that ?’ 

‘* Adoniram looked at him. 
jailed if I say yes?’ he answers. 

‘¢ «Maybe you will if you don’t,’ says 
Peter. ‘Now then, ladies and gentlemen, 
this is somethin’ we’re all interested in, 
and I think everybody ought to have a fair 
show. I jedge from the defendant’s tes- 
timony that he has got a set of the dishes, 
and I also jedge, from my experience and 
three years’ dealin’s with him, that he’s 
too public spirited to keep ’em, provided 
he’s paid four times what they’re worth. 
Now my idea is this:/ Rogers will bring 
those dishes down here to-morrer and 
we'll put ’em on exhibition in the hotel 
parlor. Next day we’ll have an auction 
and sell ’em to the highest cash bidder. 
And, provided there’s no objection, I’ll 
sacrifice my reputation and be auctioneer.’ 

So ’twas agreed to have the auction. 

‘* Next day Adoniram heaves alongside 
with the dishes in a truck wagon, and they 
was strung out on the tables in the parlor. 
And such a pawin’ over and gabblin’ you 
never heard. I’d beensuspicious, myself, 


‘Will I git 


knowin’ Rogers, but there was the set 
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from platters to sassers, and blue enough 
and ugly enough to be as antique as Mrs. 
Methusalem’s jet earrings. ‘The ‘ Anti- 
quers’ handled ’em and admired’em and 
p’inted to the three holes in the back of 
each dish—the same bein’ proof of age— 
and got more covetous every minute. But 
the joy was limited. As one feller said, 
‘I'd like ’em mighty well, but what 
chance’ll we have biddin’ against green- 
back syndicates like that?’ referrin’ to 
the Dowager and the Duchess. 

‘* Milo and Eddie was the most worried 
of all, because each of ’em had been com- 
missioned by their commandin’ officers not 
to let t’other family win. 

‘That auction was the .biggest thing 
that ever happened at the Old Home. We 
had it on the lawn out back of the billiard 
room and folks came from Harness and 
Orham and the land knows where. The 
sheds and barn was filled with carriages 
and we served thirty-two extra dinners at 
a dollar a feed. The dishes was piled on 
a table and Peter T. done his auctioneer 
preachin’ from a kind of pulpit made out 
of two cracker boxes and a tea chist. 

‘« But there wan’t any real biddin’ ex 
cept from the Smalls and Thompsons. A 
few of the boarders and some of the out 
of-towners took a shy long at fust, but 
their bids was only ground bait. Milo 
and Eddie, backed by the Dowager and the 
Duchess, done the real fishin’. 

‘«The price went up and up. Peter T. 
whooped and pounded and all but shed 
tears. If he’d been burryin’ a competition 
hotel keeper he couldn’t have hove more 
soul into his work. ’Twas, ‘Fifty! Dol 
hear sixty? Sixty doI hear? Fifty dol- 
lars! Zhink of it? Why, friends, this 
ain’t achurch pound party. Look at them 
dishes! Zook at ’em! Why, the pin 
feathers on those blue dickey birds in the 
corners are worth more’n that for mattress 
stuffin’. Do I hear sixty ? Sixty I’m bid. 
Who says seventy ?’ 

‘* Milo said it and Eddie was back at 
him afore he could shake the reefs out of 
the last syllable. She went up to a hun- 
dred, then to one hundred and twenty-five, 
and with every raise Adoniram Roger’s 
smile lengthened out. I thought sure he’d 
swaller his own ears. After the one-twenty- 
five mark the tide rose slower. Milo’d 
raise it a dollar and Eddie’d jump him fifty 
cents. 
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“The atmosphere on the quarter 


‘« And just then two things happened. 
One was that a servant girl come runnin’ 
from the Old Home House to tell the 
Duchess and ‘ Irene dear’ that some swell 
friends of theirs from the hotel at Harniss 
had driven over to call and was waitin’ for 
*em in the parlor. The female Smalls went 
in, though they wan’t joyful over it. They 
give Eddie his sailin’ orders afore they 
went, too. 

‘‘The other thing that happened was 
Bill Saltmarsh’s arrivin’ in port. Bill is an 
‘antiquer’ for revenue only. He runs 
an antique store over at Ostable and* the 
prices he charges are enough to convict 
him without hearin’ the evidence. I knew 
he’d come. 

‘*Saltmarsh busts through the crowd and 
makes for the pulpit. He nods to Peter 
T. and picks up one of the plates. He 
looks at it fust ruther casual; then more 
and more careful, turnin’ it over and tak- 
in’ up another. 

‘«* Hold on a minute, Brown,’ says he. 





r deck was affecting the fo’castle’’ 


‘Are these the dishes you’re 

‘¢¢Sure thing,’ comes back 
‘Think we’re servin’ free lunch? No, 
sir! Those are the genuwine articles, Mr. 
Saltmarsh, and you’re cheatin’ the widders 
and orphans if you don’t put in a bid 
quick, One thirty—two fifty, I’m bid. 
Now, Saltmarsh!’ 

‘* But Billonly laughed. Then he picks” 
up another plate, looks at it, and laughs 
again. 


sellin’ ?’ 
Peter. 


** «Good day, Brown,’ says he. ‘Sorry 
I can’t stop.’ And off he puts towards 
his horse and buggy. 

‘¢ Eddie Small was watchin’ him. Milo, 


bein’ on the other side of the pulpit, 
hadn’t noticed so partic’ lar. 

‘¢ ¢Who’s that ?’ asks Eddie, suspicious. 

*<Does he know antiques?’ asks Ed- 
die again. I remarked that if Bill didn’t, 
then nobody did. 

*** Look here, Saltmarsh!’ says Small, 
catchin’ Bill by the arm as he shoved 
through the crowd. ‘What’s the 
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matter with those dishes—anything ?’ 

‘« Bill turned and looked at him. ‘ Why, 
no,’ he saysslow. ‘They’re all right—of 
their kind.’ And off he put again. 

‘« But Eddie wa’n’t satisfied. He turns 
tome. ‘By George!’ he says. ‘What 
is it? Does he think they’re fakes?’ 

‘*T didn’t know, so I shook my head. 
Small fidgetted, looked at Peter, and then 
run after Saltmarsh. Milo had just raised 
the bid. 

‘¢ «One hundred and thirty-three,’ hol- 
lers Peter, fetchin’ the tea chist a belt. 
‘One thirty-four do I hear? Make it one 
thirty-three fifty. Fifty cents do I hear? 
Come, come! this is highway robbery, 
gentlemen. Mr. Small—where are 
you ?’ 

3ut Eddie was talkin’ to Saltmarsh. 
In a minute back he comes, lookin’ more 
worried than ever. Peter T. bawled and 
pounded and beckoned at him with the mal- 
let, but he only fidgetted—didn’t know 
what to do. 

‘*¢Qne thirty-three!’ bellers Peter. 
‘One thirty-three! Oh, how can I look 
my grandmother’s picture in the face after 
this? One _ thirty-three—once! One 
thirty-three—twice! Third and last call! 
One—thirty—’ 

‘¢Then Eddie began to raise his hand, 
but ’twas too late. 

‘¢¢Qne thirty-three and SOLD! To 
Mr. Milo Thompson for one hundred and 
thirty-three dollars!’ 

‘* And just then come a shriek from the 
piazza; the Duchess and ‘ Irene dear’ had 
come out of the parlor. 

‘‘Well! Talk about crowin’! The way 
that Thompson crowd rubbed it in on the 
Smalls-was enough to make you leave the 
dinner table. They had the servants take 
in them dishes, piece by piece, and every 
single article, down to the last butter plate, 
was steered straight by to the Small crowd. 

As for poor Eddie, when he come up to 
explain why he hadn’t kept on biddin’, his 
wife put him out like he was a tin lamp. 

***Don’t speak to me!’ says she. 

‘*He didn’t dare. He jest run up a 
storm sail and beat for harbor back of the 
barn. And from the piazza Milo cackled 
vainglorious. 

** Me and Cap’n Jonadab and Peter T. 
felt so sorry for Eddie, knowin’ what he 
had comin’ to him from the Duchess that 
we went out to see him. He was set- 
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tin’ on a wrecked hencoop, lookin’ heart- 
broke but puzzled. 
‘¢*? Twas that Saltmarsh made me lose 
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‘‘Milo watched from the side lines”’ 


Sy 


my nerve,’ he says. ‘I thought when he 
wouldn’t bid there was somethin’ wrong 
with the dishes. And there was somethin’ 
wrong, too. Now what was it?’ 

‘ « Maybe the price was too high,’ says L. 

*¢ «No, twa’n’t that. I b’lieve yet he 
thought they were imitations. Oh, if they 
only were!’ 

‘¢ And then, lo and behold you, around 
the corner comes Adoniram Rogers. I'd 
have bet large that whatever conscience 
Adoniram was born with had dried up and 
blown away years ago. But no; he'd res 
urrected a remnant. 

‘¢ «Mr. Small,’ stammered Rogers, ‘I’m 
sorry you feel bad about not buyin’ them 
dishes. I—I thought I’d ought to tell 
you—that is to say, I— We'll, if you 


want another set, I cal’late I can git it for 
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““ Wherever 


you—that is, if you won’t tell nobody.’ 

‘«* Another set?’ hollers Eddie, wide- 
eyed. ‘Anoth— Do you mean to say 
you’ve got more ?’ 

‘¢ «Why, I ain’t exactly got ’em now, 
but my nephew John keeps a furniture 
store in South Boston, and he has lots of 
sets like that. I bought that one off him.’ 

‘Peter T. Brown jumps to his feet. 

‘¢*Why, you outrageous robber!’ he 
hollers. ‘Didn’t you say those dishes 
were old?’ 

‘**T never said nothin’, except that 
they were like the plate that feller had on 
the piazza. And they was, too. You 
folks said they was old, and I thought 
you’d ought to know, so—’ 

‘*Eddie Small threw up both hands. 





Adoniram moved the ‘ Antiquers’ 








moved with him”? 


‘Fakes!’ he hollers. ‘Fakes! 
Thompson paid one hundred and 
three dollars for’em! Boys, there’s times * 
when life’s worth livin’. Have a drink.’ 

We went into the billiard-room and took 
somethin’. It come in quart bottles and 
fizzed. 

‘¢¢Fellers,’ said Eddie, ‘drink hearty. 
I’m goin’ in to tell my wife. Fake dishes! 
And I beat Thompson on the davenport.’ 


4 ind 


thirty- 


‘‘He went away bubblin’ like a bilin’ 
spring. After he was gone Rogers looked 
thoughtful. 


‘¢ ¢That’s funny, too, ain’t it?’ h 

‘¢ ¢What’s funny?’ we asked. 

‘ «Why, about that sofy he calls a dav- 
enport. You see, I bought that off John, 
too,’ says Adoniram.’’ 
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HE ramshackle diligence, 
wy like the train they had 

ha quitted hours before, per- 

4 sistently hugged the base 
SEDs: “@ of the dead volcano. To 
pAb sas elude its shadow seemed 
impossible. It tyrannized the land. Crest- 
ing the divide, they came suddenly upon 
the smiling valley. 

Harding hailed the rear seats. 

‘¢ Yonder’s the pueblo,’’ he announced, 
««Stone wrote we'd sight it from here.’’ 

Mrs. Carter sighed her devout thanks, 
preened ineffectually, and nudged her hus- 
band from the state of coma which Mexi- 
can scenery had induced in a mind pri- 
marily attuned to bridge whist. 

‘¢ Here are Norman’s precious ruins,’’ 
she said. ‘*Such roads!” 

‘‘ But it’s quite five kilometers yet,’’ 
her brother corrected. ‘‘Try mine,’’ he 
added, addressing the fourth member of 
the party. ‘‘ It’s a stronger lens.” 

Jean Eustis took the field glass. 

‘“‘IT see palms and_ yellow 
towers,’’ she said, scanning the 
‘«church towers enough for a city. 
where are the ruins ?’’ 

‘¢ The temple tops one of those heights 
beyond, if I’ve mastered Stone’s hand- 
writing. You'll scarcely identify it.’’ 

‘¢T can’t wait,’’ she avowed laughing. 
‘‘T simply must begin discovering buried 
idols immediately. Someone is coming 
up the valley. I hope it’s a genuine 
Aztec.’’ 

Harding uttered a jubilant cry. 

‘«Tt’s Stone!’’ he called. ‘‘He’s 
ing to meet us.” 

‘¢And a deuced reckless rider he is,’’ 
remarked Mr. Carter, now fully awake. 
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‘He took that hill like a fiend.’’ 
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His wife’s glance paused short of the 
horseman, arrested by the more interest 
ing phenomenon of a blush. 

‘‘Or a lover,’’ she amended, 
ally. 

‘* Dear old Luke! ”’ let fall Harding. 

Jean said nothing. 

They met at a ford edged by tropic 
growths which spiced the heated air. Stone 
seemed to them as exotic as his surround- 
ings ; his dress was Mexicanized; his teeth, 
like their Indian muleteer’s, gleamed white 
from his tan. 

‘¢ You have come in the nick of time, 
he cried, reining in on Jean’s side of the 
vehicle and seizing her hand first. ‘‘ The 
Harding Expedition stands justified.’’ 

‘* You’re getting results ?’’ asked Hard 
ing, when his own turn came. The 
archzologist’s eye glowed. 

‘* Wait till you see the spoils from the 
tombs alone! My quarters at the hacinda 
are crammed.’’ He shook hands absently 
with the Carters, his talk still running on 
his work, his eyes seeking Jean to whom 
rather than Harding he repeated: ‘‘ You're 
in the nick of time. I want you to 
know some of the joy of it at first 
hand. To loosen the grip of centuries from 
a dead civilization, reconstruct its culture, 
its faith, its passions, its palpitating human- 
ity—’’ he broke off with an impatient ges- 
ture at the futility of mere words. 

He spurred forward. The coach lum- 
bered after. 

‘¢ Dear old Luke,’’ said Harding again. 

‘¢ Enthusiastic beggar—Stone,’’ drawled 
Mr. Carter. 

‘¢ And with the mercury in the nineties! 
added his wife. 

Jean still held her peace. 
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her charm lay in her talent for listening. 
It was this, her capacity for eloquent 
silence, which had made memorable her 
first meeting with Luke Stone. 

Harding’s talk of this one-time classmate 
and present protégé had quickened her 
interest, not in Stone, but in the speaker, 
whom she liked. ‘That one should de- 
vote himself to science with Stone’s whole- 
souled zeal seemed altogether admirable, 
but she dwelt more upon the catholicity 
of mind which prompted the man of ticker- 
tape and stern affairs to back the arche- 
ologist’s unbusiness-like researches, She 
chanced upon the knowledge that he had 
many times befriended projects for which 
Luke Stone’s learned but impecunious 
society could muster no funds. To Jean’s 
eye this enveloped Norman Harding in a 
finer atmosphere ; an atmosphere in which 
the protégé too twinkled pleasantly, though 
with a satellite’s borrowed glory. Hard- 
ing’s friendship, not its object, was the 
prime consideration. 

Then befell a certain dinner in Wash- 
ington which Harding arranged for Stone. 
Jean had gone in with the celebrity with 
misgiving. In her expert opinion attachés 
made the most agreeable table companions. 
At the opposite pole she lumped scientists 
of all sorts whatsoever. 

How different the reality! Stone had 
talked shop, it is true. Men commonly 
rode their hobbies with Jean. But unlike 
the others, he had at the outset caught 
her up, too. 

Nor was it this once only. At each of 
their subsequent meetings before his de- 
parture he hailed her as a comrade, one 
who truly understood. In another she 
would have deemed it a subtle flattery; 
from him it was an intellectual tonic, unde- 
served perhaps, yet indescribably bracing. 
She fathomed Harding’s loyalty at last. 
Luke Stone had imposed his ideas by sheer 
force of personality. And as he had won 
Harding he charmed her. The crowning 
proof of it was her presence here in Mex- 
ico. It had not been Harding’s persua- 
sions which had weighed most in her 
decision to make one of the party. It was 
Stone, absent in flesh but vividly present 
in the spirit of his published work, which 
she had been moved to study; Stone, in- 
carnate in hurried letters, field notes 
almost, which she had welcomed with 
eagerness and answered in humility; Stone, 
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pleading through uncounted voices of mem- 
ory. And yet her heart divined what 
Harding would of her, and was by no 
means certain that she should him 
nay. 

The stream crossed, the primitive high- 
way climbed steadily, Luke Stone gravi 
tated back to archaeology and Jean. 

‘*T’ve fully established one fact,’’ he 
told her across the wheel. ‘‘ The temple 
was given over to the cult of Tlaloc.”’ 

The girl’s face lit. 

‘*Tlaloc! My Tlaloc?’’ 

‘The very same. Your Tlaloc—Tlaloc 
the rain god.’’ 

‘*Your rain god!” Mrs. Carter 
pounced vigilantly upon the possessive. 
‘¢ Pray, my dear, when did you revert to 
paganism ?”’ 

Jean exhibited her watch-fob for an- 
swer. Its pendant was a rudely carved 
amulet of serpentine. 

‘This is my private idol,’’ she ex- 
plained laughingly. ‘‘Mr. Stone gave it 


say 


tome. He says that it has seen four cen- 
turies at the very least.’’ 

Mrs. Carter stole a glance at her 
brother. 

‘* How interesting,” said she. ‘‘ Nor- 


man, did you hear?”’ 

Harding’s eyes were upon the nearing 
village. 

‘<T have often seen it,’’ he answered. 

Stone reached for the fob. 

‘You have found a new use for fallen 
gods,”” he smiled. ‘‘The gold setting 
frames his ugly little face very effectively. 
Let’s hope it propitiates great Tlaloc in 
his twilight—this one-time sender of thun- 
der and lightning, lord of the terrestrial 
paradise and fertilizer of the earth! If he 
chose to resent it, as they say he—but I 
remember you’re nothing if not ra- 
tional.’’ 

Jean looked a question. Mrs. Carter, 
indeed, put one. But the road had ab- 
ruptly become a tortuous street wherein 
heavy laden burros disputed the right of 
way. Presently a _ plaza_ succeeded, 
then a market-place girt by florid pulque 
shops, its gay-hued chaffer faring languidly 
in the drowsy afternoon, then a high- 
arched bridge, spanning a ravine where 
castor beans grew rank and the long shad- 
ows lay blue and black. At the farther 
bank lounged the rambling inconsequence 
of the hacienda, 
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Stone announced his immediate return 
to the excavations. 

‘‘ But I don’t ask any one else to take 
the tramp,’’ he added. ‘I’m only going 
back because I must.’’ 

Mr. Carter waved a hand in complacent 
patronage of the embowered patio where 
they idled. ‘‘ This for me!’’ he declared. 

‘*T shall take a nap,”’ said his wife. 

Harding cast his lot with his friend. 
Both men glanced at Jean. 

‘‘If I'll not be a nuisance ?”’ she said. 

They chorused reassurance, Harding 
practically advising a stouter pair of shoes. 
While they waited, Mrs. Carter improved 
a moment’s privacy with her brother to 
free her surcharged mind. 

‘«Tt’s falling out precisely as I warned 
you, Norman,’’ she hinted darkly. ‘A 
week of this and there’ll be nothing left 
you but to offer congratulations. ’’ 

Harding shrugged his skepticism. 

‘But I know,’’ she persisted. ‘I 
know women—I know her.”’ 

He turned at Jean’s step in the tiled 
corridor and watched her join the archae- 
ologist. Was the situation surcharged with 
drama, after all ? 

‘«T can’t say that,’’ he admitted soberly. 
‘*T do fancy, though, that I know Luke 
Stone.”’ 


‘‘Which is he, then: scientist—or 
man?” 
‘*A manly scientist,’’ he laughed. 


‘* Ready, Jean ?’’ 

Nevertheless he was troubled, and as 
they set out together, he, the one woman, 
and the unknown quantity, he began in 
spite of himself to see things with Edith’s 
eyes. It was an hour’s climb, winding a 
rugged canyon trail at the outset, and in 
time no trail at all. They strung 
out in single file, Stone leading with trap- 
per-like gait, Jean following, and Harding, 
with his misgivings, closing the rear. Both 
men at intervals lent their companion a 
hand in rough places. Both, a dispassion- 
ate onlooker would have said, received his 


due ‘share of Jean’s smiling thanks. 
But Harding was no dispassionate on- 
looker. Every glance, every  inflec 


tion of her voice, every turn of her ador- 
able head, which Stone’s talk drew from 
Jean, seemed fraught with dire significance. 
He hated himself for his jealousy. It had 
no part in his well ordered life. Yet he 
was powerless to put it from him, 
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He cursed his own folly in exposing 
himself to this torment. He had been too 
considerate in his wooing. He should long 
since have let her see how matters stood. 
There had not lacked chances. Why had 
he not spoken that night under the orange 
blossoms at Guadalajara! She was divinely 
tender with him then. Or that moment 
in the loggia at Chapultepec! What stu- 
pendous idiocy! But there should be no 
more shilly-shallying. When an oppor- 
tunity came again he would seize it. 

And then it came. 

‘* Rest here,’’ directed Stone, abruptly. 
‘¢T want to geologize a moment. A fall 
of rock has exposed those reddish strata 
on the right since I last passed.’’ 

The chance seemed to Harding’s tense 
spirit heaven-sent. 

‘*Jean!’’ he said, ‘‘ Jean!”’ 

The unwonted note in his voice drew 
her instantly round. 

‘« You’ re ill!’’ she exclaimed ; and, then, 
diagnosing his ailment, fell into confusion, 
with downcast eyes. 

‘<Tll!’’ he answered. ‘‘ Yes; ill from 
waiting. You must have understood, Jean. 
You must have seen how I care. I’ve 
tried not to speak too soon. I wanted you 
to know me first, to teach you to care for 
me, if I could. But I can’t wait longer. 
I must tell you. I must know.’’ 

The girl’s color had ebbed. She would 
not meet his look. 

‘¢T wish you had waited,’’ she said. 

**T don’t understand,’’ he puzzled 
**You mean—”’ 

‘“‘I wish you had waited,’’ she re- 
peated. ‘‘I—I knew how you felt. I 
am proud that you care. Any woman 
would be. But—’’ 

‘* But what, Jean? What is it that you 
doubt?’’ 

‘« Myself. ”’ . 

‘* Yourself! Then you mean 
not—not sure ?”’ 

She signed yes, her head still averted. 

‘«Ts there nothing I can say or do to 
dispel your doubt? Can’t you trust me, 
Jean? Have I faults which—’’ 

‘‘No, no. You are the best man | 
ever knew. I respect, I honor you.’’ 

‘*Respect—honor!’’ He tossed them 
contemptuously away. 

‘¢ And I—I care,’’ she confessed. 

He stooped till he saw her face to 
face. 
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‘You do care, then!’’ he exulted. 
. ‘You care a little ?’’ 
ure ‘¢ Much.”’ 
Harding sighed in joyous relief. 
ted. ‘¢’Then I can wait. It’s different noav.’’ 
» to ‘¢ No, no,’’ she protested. ‘ It’s no dif- 
— erent. Don’t wait. Don’t count upon it.’’ 
He could only stare in dumb amaze. 
in | “< Don’t despise me,’’ she entreated. 
** Despise you!’’ 
hem ‘© You ought.”’ 
He heard Stone crashing back through 
he undergrowth, and hurriedly caught her 
> to and, . 
‘‘You can’t prevent my counting 








not a nuisance,” 


she hesitated 


on it,’’ he exclaimed. ‘ 
made him linger 
took up the trail. 
dropped into place beside her 
afoot an odd parley which, as tl 
tance from Harding widened, he « 
to inform with a suggestion of pr 
things left unsaid. 

‘You prize it,’’ 
harking back tothe amulet. ‘‘ 
Jean.” 


apart 


She took the fob from its fastenings 
‘* Tt epitomizes many things to me 


rejoined. 
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‘* More than archaeology, I trust ?’’ 

This, too, she left in air, but Luke Stone 
essayed to read his answer in her face and 
was content with his decipherings. Taking 
the amulet he peered whimsically into the 
god's green little visage. 

‘« Be gracious, Tlaloc,’’ he supplicated. 
‘*Q most clement, liberal giver and lord 
of verdure and coolness, lord of the ter- 
restrial paradise, take not offense, 
compassionate, be kind! ’’ 

She remembered at that, and was curious. 

‘« The superstition again! Whatisit?’’ 

‘« Indian folly.’’ 

‘* But tell me.’’ 

‘¢ Down in the village they say such an 
amulet brings bad luck. The ancient gods 
aren’t quite impotent, you see.’’ 

‘*Bad luck? Of what sort?’ 

He met her eyes boldly. 

‘* Bad luck in love,’’ he replied. 

Jean’s look faltered. 

‘¢QOh,”’ said she in a small voice. 

‘¢The evil may befall either the wearer 
or one by whom that person is beloved. 
Tlaloc refines upon his vengeance, you’ll 
observe.’’ 

Jean shivered. 

‘¢ Don’t treat it so solemnly,’’ she pro- 
tested. ‘‘I shall be dropping Tlaloc’s 
acquaintance.’’ 

The man perceived that he had stirred 
something elemental. 

‘No, no,’’ he rejoined quickly. ‘‘ Don’t 
put away my poor gift. Defy Tlaloc. Defy 
him with me.’’ 

Harding drew near. Jean took the 
scowling little deity from Stone and slipped 
the fob in its accustomed place. 

‘I defy him,’’ she said. 

They gained the summit now, a pine- 
clad area from center lifted the 
truncated pyramid which bore the temple. 
From above fell the voices of the workmen, 
hidden by the ruinous walls. Stone the 
lover became Stone the archaeologist. 

‘‘It was only a mound in the forest 
when we ca'ne,”’ he told them with a touch 
of pride. ‘*Yonder we unearthed the 
renains of the priests’ houses. At this 
point a simply invaluable tablet came to 
light—the key of the mystery, in fine. 
By this way they led the garlanded vic- 


be 
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tims. While here stands the sacrifi- 
cial altar itself.’’ 
‘‘T don’t like to think that human 


beings perished here,’’ Jean shuddered. 
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did,’’ 
“One of 


‘*They undoubtedly 
Stone cheerfully. 
important festivals fell about this time 
of the year, just before the rains. 
The priests knew the psychological mo- 
ment, even if psychology hadn’t been in- 
vented. You caneasily imagine how the 
mutter of thunder in the mountains would 
heighten the effect of the spectacle.’’ 

A deep reverberation lent his careless 
words a weird impressiveness. Concealed 
from them as they followed the trail, a 
storm-cloud had piled its vast bulk against 
the west. Stone broke into a laugh. 

‘*Our spades have actually roused Tla- 
loc’s interest,’’ he jested. 

Harding looked apprehensive. 

‘*Hadn’t we better descend, Luke ?’’ 
he asked. ‘*‘ Miss Eustis isn’t dressed for 
a tropic downpour. ’”’ 

**Oh, we’ve a canvas shelter in the 
inner chamber,’’ Stone replied easily. 
*¢ Either Lopez or I stay here nights late- 
ly. Now for the temple itself,’’ he con- 
tinued, leading the way up the last flight 
of steps. ‘Only the priests were permit- 
ted to enter here. Tlaloc made short 
work of trespassers. ‘To hurl a thunder- 
bolt was, of course, his favorite method. 
On this little platform burned the sacred 
fire. We even uncovered bits of charcoal.’’ 

The figure of his Spanish assistant sud- 
denly filled the narrow opening to the 
inner room, and at a hurried word the 
archaeologist darted within. A moment 
afterward he called eagerly to them to fol- 
low, and they entered to find him kneeling 
before a seat-like structure from which he 
was carefully freeing the débris of centuries. 

**See!’’ he cried. ‘‘ Was I not right ? 
Are you not in the very nick of time, as I 
said? This chamber, mark you, was the 
holy of holies. This bench—note the carv- 
ing—was the altar. Here stood the idol.’’ 

The scene graved itself indelibly upon 
Jean’s brain: the ruinous chamber with its 
bizarre decorations all open to the sentinel 


returned 
Tlaloc’s 


pines and lowering sky; the absorbed 
group of dark-skinned workmen, lineal 


seed of that strange Aztec people to whom 
this spot was a very shrine; the somber 
assistant, as typical a Spaniard as the con- 
querors who made this land their spoil, 
and lastly, center of it all, the picturesque 
figure of Luke Stone himself, his words 
issuing in a rhythmic chant. his long, 
nervous fingers, avid yet delicate, delv- 
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ing with all the poet’s inspired madness 


into the heart of a buried past. ‘Then, 
if ever, the man touched his apotheosis. 

They forgot the mounting storm. With 
eyes only for the excavations, its dusk went 
unheeded ; its warnings fell upon deaf ears, 
the low, thunderous bass as little regarded 
as the plaintive minor of the pines. So it 
was that it seemed to them to strike with 
an appositeness fairly theatrical. Tlaloc 
was indeed mindful. ‘Their frail canvas 
refuge at one instant threatened collapse 
under its sagging burden of water, and the 
next, free of incumbrance, struggled like 
some mad, living creature for flight. The 
workmen posted at the corners were by 
turns atlases and anchors. ‘They took it 
stolidly, Jean noticed. ‘Then she qualified 
her admiration. They were not all stoics, 
she saw. One was craven. He differed 
markedly from his fellows ; differed in size, 
in color, in bearing. He stirred her curi- 
osity at first, but when she lit upon the 
fact that his eyes roved between two points 
only, the altar and herself, the feeling 
changed to fear. She turned at length to 
Stone to find the archaeologist himself in- 
tent upon the drenched shrine. 

‘¢ Look,’’ he called above the uproar. 
‘<The rain is doing our work. Watch that 
carving come into relief. It was painted 
once, you see.’’ 

His quenchless enthusiasm re-assured her 
for the moment, but her glance would re- 
turn upon the enormous frame quivering 
at every peal. Presently Harding per- 
ceived her nervousness and its cause, and 
stationed himself protectingly near. 

‘* The poor wretch is beside himself with 
fright,’’ he said. ‘‘I was just speaking 
of him to Lopez. He is part negro, with 
a dark inheritance from both races. He 
half believes in this , Tlaloc whose holy 
place we’ve desecrated.”’ 

Jean winced at a play of violet flame 
followed by a deafening report. 

‘Who can blame him!’’ she gasped. 

‘“‘Not I. And if we’re susceptible, 
think of the chaos in his benighted mind.’’ 

She found Harding rarely comforting. 
How ready was his sympathy! She remem- 
bered now that he had always dealt gently 
with her illogicalities. He never expected 
her to view life with a man’s eyes. He 
acknowledged the existence of nerves. 

Stone again claimed their attention. 

‘* My theory is —”’ 
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3ut his theory was reserved for the 
pages of an erudite journal of anthropology. 
In the immediate present facts took stern 
precedence. While the echoes of a bolt 
more violent that any which had gone be 
fore still rocked the heights, the huge black 
leaped to his feet and glared wildly upon 
the girl. Jean froze at his look. Voice 
her fright she could not. Her lips were 
dumb. ‘Then Harding, taken unaware, 
was brushed aside like a man of straw 
and the mouthing, gesticulating terror 
loomed over her. That which followed 
drove its swift sequence across her field of 
vision like the frantic simulacra of the 
kinetoscope. ‘Through some such unreal 
inedium of dancing notes she saw Harding 
rally from the onslaught and fling himself 
upon the giant; saw them grapple, reel and 
sway above her; saw a knife leap from its 
sheath, flash upward, and then, descend- 
ing, stay its blow. 

‘*The amulet!’ Luke Stone, compre- 
hending, had sprung between the strug 
gling men. ‘The amulet, Jean!’’ 

Her benumbed fingers groped vainly to 
detach the fob. Stone himself snatched 
it from her, tore loose the rain god’s image, 
and with a quieting word in the man’s own 
tongue, thrust it into the frenzied hands. 
With an uncouth cry, half dread, half re 
lief, the black leaped 
storm, and _ prostrating 
Tlaloc’s altar, extended 
trembling propitiation. 
if in answer, the rain 
sank, and a slanting 
pierced the sullen West. 

** Could the pink of stage managers bet- 
ter it??? Stone’s buoyant tones broke the 
spell. <‘‘I can’t recall a recorded case 
quite like this. We must report it with 
the most scrupulous care. ‘Try to keep 
your impressions clear-cut, both of you. | 
shall want to compare notes. Watch that 
delightful pagan now. He’s another 
being. ”’ 

But Jean also had known change. The 
tremulous reflex of the shock yet domi- 
nated her nerves, but her spirit walked in 
a serene upland where mists and doubts 
could not prevail. It was a world apart, 
an Eden peopled by two, neither of whom 
was a scientist. 

‘*You risked your life!’’ she was saying 
softly, ‘‘risked it for me!’’ 

‘« Jean girl! 
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This dragon is a crocodile jumping at the camera man at less than its length away 


CROCODILING 


WITH 


By Julian A. Dimock 


WITH 


AIXTEEN years ago the 
4 camera man, then in knee- 
and his paternal 
were among the 
first to discover and capture 


bree ] es 
guardian 





the Florida crocodile. 
Thirteen years later, in the conceit of 
photographic inexperience, the camera 
man pursued them alone. ‘This year, 


chastened by much intermediate use of his 
camera, and fortified by the presence of 
his first companion, he once more tried 
the game. 

As a child, the camera man used toshoot 
the wild things, but the feeling of brother- 
hood with all of Nature’s creatures which 
had become more apparent with each 
generation, in him came early to the sur- 
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face. 
commissary department, who insist 
trout were made to eat and not to 
back, compelled him to wade the m 
brooks without a _ rod, while 

abounding in ruffed grouse were 

without a weapon. For years he | 

in the haunts of big game and lit 
has used neither the gun nor t 

which some vague idea of protect 
duced him to carry. 


The camera man has become somet! 


acrank. Even the reptiles are now 
for camera work alone. With hin 
of a crocodile is now as safe after he 


captured as before. He even has a 


sympathy with the friend who keeps, 


rattlesnakes as pets in his bedroom. 
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A CAMER: 
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Throwing the harpoon 


A view of the Madeira Hammock, Florida, where the largest specimens were obtained. 























Hauling a ten-foot crocodile up to the skiff, the harpoon showing in his side 
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Delicate work—distracting his attention 


The neck and sides are the only vulnerable parts of the crocodile, and as a 
rule the harpoon penetrates the skin only and the crocodile is really unharmed, 


ln the water 














At top speed 
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tor; to lose sight of the crocod 
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A noose around his jaws 











When the noose is drawn tight, the crocodile is harmless 


Curiously, the crocodile does not seem to realize the power of his tail; with his jaws 
tied he will le stillin @ skiff when he might demolish it with a blow of his tai 
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Easy there! Don't upset the boat 




















Merely the shadow of a brute 


In habit the two American representa- 
tives of the saurians are unlike and yet 
alike. The alligator is less afraid and less 
active than his cousin. Yet when cornered 
will put up a bitter fight. He is generally 
hunted with the rifle, frequently at night 
with the bull’s-eye lantern. The gleam of 
his eye leads to his destruction. It is said 
that the crocodile’s eye will not so shine. 
Rarely can the crocodile be shot. He is 
too shy a bird. The usual method of pur- 
suit is with the harpoon, and for the pur- 
poses of photography this is the only way. 
Curiosity, which is so strong with an alli- 
gator that having once seen him, one may 
wait for him to appear a second time, is 
absent in the crocodile where shyness is 
the distinguishing characteristic. ‘To lose 
sight of him and his trail is to lose him 
altogether. Yet once his jaws are tied he 
is harmless as akitten, and apparently does 
not know the power of his tail. The alli- 
gator, on the contrary, will give most un- 
comfortable exhibitions of the muscularity 
of his tail, which is to say that he will first 
knock you out of the boat and then pro- 
ceed to demolish the boat itself. 
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It takes a good hand with the iron to 
succeed in harpooning either the alligator 
or the crocodile, for the creature is gener- 
ally moving fast and to hit him on the 
back is to have the weapon rebound, The 
little plates of ridged bones with which it 
is covered are impenetrable, while the in- 
terstices are hard to find. The neck and 
sides are both vulnerable, while the leg 
possesses the additional advantage of less 
danger to the welfare ofthe victim. There 
is less cruelty in this than would first ap- 
pear, for the expert will throw just hard 
enough to penetrate the skin. The iron 
itself is only about the size of the little 
finger and the barb merely stretches the 
skin as it enters. Occasionally a poor 
throw will penetrate a vital organ. This 
happens rarely and the creature is usually 
practically unharmed. 

By the sweat of thy brow—and _ the 
sweat of thy spirit shalt thou obtain croco- 
diles. On the outward trip, the elements, 
the inhabitants, acts of Providence—every- 
thing delayed us. A hurricane cast us up 
on a coral reef out of reach of the tide, a 
flaw of wind put us on a mud-flat so hard 























dig the boat off, while 


d calms all combined 


that we had to 
gales, head winds 
to delay us and 


to d yurage us. Yet the 
wages of work is ne and in a country 
that had been cleared of crocodiles we 


found food for the camera. 

Good luck smiled for a day, when we 
first reached the Madeira Hammock, and 
we early obtained imen of the saur- 
ians. It the open, 
shallow bay, shown in the picture of throw- 
ing the harpoon, that saw his head 
made the skiff fairly 
1 muddy streak on 

is we soon sighted 
traveling fast in a 
gait between a swim and a walk. It took 
two or three throws of the iron before we 


was upon entering 
we 
above the water. We 
until we crossed 
Following t 


the crocodile who w 


shoot 
the bottom. 





Within easy striking distance 








communication hi 


were in direct 


im 
Thereafter the game was ours. r once 
the harpoon was made fast to t tile, 
he was pulled to the side of t Not 
abruptly, as he at times object [In this 
form of hunting one must n¢ na 
hurry, and persistent persua l ac- 
complish wonders. Having im 
to come to the boat the next t to 
tie his jaws. ‘The illustrations t ory 
better than can the pen. Th ened 
near the shore, and, paying « e, the 
others had left me in water tl nly 
knee-deep. It was from this v int 
that I obtained some of the } res of 
tying the jaws and dragging th¢ irm- 
less reptile aboard the skiff. \ r which 
we continued the hunt, using the ten foot 
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CROCODILING 





creature as a seat. Indeed I have cruised 
for hours with two in the boat, although 
one is a more comfortable cargo, On 
reaching the big boat we fastened a rope 
to our captive, and untying his jaws (a 
rather delicate operation ) turned him loose 
in his native element. 

Pay day arrives at uncertain times and 
with irregular intervals in the work of find- 
ing game. For several days the envelopes 
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A CAMERA 


tended over the water, thinkin 


thing rather than crocodiles whe 


startled by the noise of one dir 


him and within reach of his ha 


believed that he jumped. 

One did guard duty while 
went for harpoon, axe and boat 
like company, bes 
was one to do if the creature 
cide that it was her morning o 


occasions | 


On land he looks like some prehistoric reptile 


had been either empty or altogether ab- 
sent, and we were fast getting to the point 
We had worked hard, 
starting out early in the morning and re 
turning late in the Yet the 


ledger account had entries on only one 


of discouragement. 


atternoon, 


side. One morning we went ashore on a 
nearby island. I was wandering about 
examining the tracks of a wild cat in the 
sand under a madeira tree. The captain 


had a penchant for turtle eggs and was 
probably walking the shore with an eye for 
a loggerhead’s trail. At any rate he was 
crawling on the roots of a tree which ex- 


an expert with the harpoon (at 
this), so I let the guide take 


clear away the roots extending 


entrance to the cave. As the 


this work became apparent, | 
dence in my ability with the h 


exchanged plac es with the guide, 


being unquestioned. A man 
gerly on roots which conceal 
and would prefer to hold hin 


Finally the roots were all remoy 


no sign appeared from the beast 


water. The guide still kept 


ward with the harpoon in case t 


others 
On 
what 
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Coaxing him out with the aid of a rope 


should attempt to escape. I exchanged circumspection began a far-reaching exam- 
the axe for the boat-hook, and with much ination of the cave. At last I touched a 

















Bound for public life in the botanical gardens 
























yielding substance different from the feel 
of the soft mud which the hook had so far 
encountered. A little prodding and a lit- 
tle worrying, and suddenly the boat-hook 
was snatched out of my hand. Our un- 
certainties were removed, the cave had no 
other outlet and the creature had not spir- 
ited itself away. A bight of the harpoon 
line was held by my companion over the 
mouth of the cave, while I stirred the 
creature into resentment. It was not 
many moments before she would snap at 
the boat-hook came within 
reach. ‘This virtually ended the trouble, 
for it was a mere matter of patience to get 
her head out of water long enough to 
throw the noose over it. Several times 
the rope slipped off, but at last it caught 
and was drawn tight. 

Now was the ledger account balanced 
indeed. ‘The harpoon does not enter the 
reptile without some damage, but the lasso 
—here was luck! 
but does not injure. 

The dragging of the crocodile from her 
cave and up on the shore was accomplished 
without casualties. ‘This one we entirely 
freed from ropes of restraint, and the cam- 
era man began his work. ‘The crocodile 
apparently did not recognize in him the 
author of her present predicament, for she 
even greeted his near approach with a 


whenever it 


This weapon captures 


CROCODILING WITH A CAMERA 


At close quarters 


The camera man was less than four feet away when this nine-foot crocodile was photograph 
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grin, displaying a magnificent set of ivories. 


With her, however, there was no jumping 
at the camera, and by carefully watching 


the expression of her eyes, I took my in- 


strument within a single yard of her head 
and obtained photographs at a distance of 
four feet. In some of these pictures the 


jaws were wide open and the throat yawned 


like a bottomless cavern, while others 
they were closed. At the time this did 
not seem to possess danger, yet it was here 
that all the risk was run. A codile 
cannot leap forward fast enough to disturb 
an active man’s serenity, but he can make 
a side swing so fast that one « not 
hope to get out of his reach. Che jaws 
can open and close with a speed that only 
the ear or the camera can detect. 

These photographs I consider as exam- 


ples of the middle-ground between the 
really free live thing and the semi-restrained 
creature. ‘This crocodile within the hour 
had been free. It was photographed within 
two hundred yards of its home without even 
a string restraining it. A few hours later 
it was again at large, entirely unharmed. 
The photographic work of the present 


day, by its excellence, compels the devising 
of ways and means that are not above 
proach, though one who values his future 


re- 


must never cross the line into the land of 
‘¢ fake.’’ 





Drawn by Karl Anderson “ Prisoners" 


If Fay had come in then, he would have done her to death with the chains he had worn 
so patiently for her sake 
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SyNopsIs OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS.—Fuy Bellairs, a beautiful English girl, marries an 
Italian nobleman, the Duke di Colle Alto, considerably older than herself, whom she 
spects but does not love. Intensely fond of admiration, Fay welcomes the coming to Rome 
of her cousin Michael Carstairs, with whom she has had a slight love affair. Michael’ s 


sensitive, sentimental nature appeals to Fay, and the two are together a good deal until 
Michael decides that it will be best for both of them if he goes away. At a reception gi 

the duke’s house, Michael intends to see Fay for the last time. He meets her alon 
balcony over the garden. A hue and cryis ratsed because of a murder committed near 


garden gate and Michael is forced to take refuge behind a screen in Fay’s room. When 
the duke and the police enter the room and discovery seems certain, he gives himself up, 
confessing to the murder and saying that his cousin Fay had been kind enough to sh , 
him. Michaelis sentenced to fifteen years in prison, and Fay cannot muster courage to speak 
the truth and release him. The duke dies, and Fay returns to her family in England ¢ 


face the problem of keeping Michael in prison by her silence or releasing him perhaps at the 
cost of her own reputation. 


CHAPTER VIII-—ConriInvuED 


Yase ~ HAVE sometimes feared,’’ Wentworth had no idea that he was not 
continued Magdalen, ‘‘that an impassible barrier of reserve. He often 
your heart was locked up said ofhimself. ‘‘I am a very reserved 
in an Italian prison.’’ man I know. It is a fault of character. | 
‘¢My heart!’’ said Fay, regret it, but I can’t help it. I have not 
and her visible astonish- the art of chatting about my deepest feel 
ment at a not very astonishing inference ings at five o’clock tea as a man must do 
was not lost on Magdalen. ‘* My heart!’’ who lays himself out to be popular 





uv 


she laughed bitterly. ‘*Do you really women. What I feel it is my nature to 
suppose, after all I’ve suffered, all I’ve conceal.’’ 
gone through, that I’m so silly as to Wentworth had almost given up hop« 


be in love with any one in prison or out of a word with Fay until he saw her 
of it? I suppose you mean poor, dear with Magdalen in the avenue. 


Michael. I hate men, and their selfish, His reserve on this occasion was « 
stupid, blundering ways.”’ ‘trated in his face, which remained un 
Fay had often alluded to the larger sex moved. But the lofty impassiveness on 


en bloc as blunderers, since the night she which he prided himself did not rea 
had told Michael to stand behind the down to his legs. His legs, which had 


screen. been dragging themselves in a sort of 

‘*There are two blunderers coming to- feeble semi-paralysis in the wake of the 
wards us now,’’ said Magdalen, as the dis- ruthless Colonel Bellairs, now straightened 
tant figures of Colonel Bellairs and Went- themselves, and gave signs of returning 
worth appeared in the beech avenue. energy. Magdalen from a distance noted 

Both women experienced a distinct sense the change. Wentworth, for the first time 
of relief. was interested in what Colonel Bellairs wa 
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saying. His own voice, which had become 
almost extinct, revived. There was also 
a hint of spring in the air. Not being a 
person of much self-knowledge he men- 
tioned that fact to Colonel Bellairs. 

Colonel Bellairs looked at him with the 
suspicion which appears to be the one 
light shadow that lies across the sunny life 
of the bore. 

‘*IT said so half an hour ago,’’ he re- 
marked severely, ‘‘ when we were inspect- 
ing my new manure tanks, and you said 
you did not notice it.’’ 

*«Is the right-of-way dispute progress- 
ing?’’ said Magdalen to her father asthetwo 
men came up and stopped in front of them. 

Colonel Bellairs implied that it would 
shortly be arranged, as his intellect was be- 
ing applied to the subject. 

Wentworth said emphatically for about 
the thirtieth time that the right of a foot- 
path, or church path across the domain 
was well established and could not be set 
aside, but that whether it was also a bridle 
path was the moot point, and whether 
Colonel Bellairs was justified in his recent 
erection of a five barred stile. 

Wentworth trod upon the crocus and 
said he must be going home. 

‘« We will walk back to the house with 
you,’’ said Magdalen, and she led the 
way with her father. 

‘*T wish you would tell your Aunt 
Mary,’’ he said to Magdalen as they 
walked on, ‘‘ that I will not have her ser- 
vants wandering in Lindley Wood. Jones 
tells me they were there again last Sunday 
with a dog, that accursed little yapping 
wool mat of Aunt Aggie’s. I simply won’t 
stand it. I would rather you told her. It 
would come better from you.” 

‘«T will tell her.’’ 

Colonel Bellairs was beginning late in 
life to lean on Magdaleh. 


CHAPTER IX 


Wentworth and Fay did not follow Col- 
onel Bellairs and Magdalen back to the 
house. When they reached the end of the 
avenue they turned back silently, by mutual 
consent, and retraced their steps down it. 

Presently they reached the trunk of the 
tree where Fay had been sitting with 
Magdalen. Fay sank down upon it 
once more, white and exhausted. He 

* The prison described has 





sat down at a little distance from her. 

‘* How is Michael ?’’ she said at last, 
twisting her ungloved hands together. 

‘*I came to tell you about him. I only 
got back last night. I knew you would 
wish to hear.’’ 

** How is he?”’ 

‘*He has been ill. He has had double 
pneumonia. It started with hemorrhage, 
and some of the blood got into the lungs 
and caused pneumonia. He is better now, 
nearly well in fact. The prison doctor 
seemed a sensible man, and he spoke as 
if he were interested in Michael. From 
what he said I gathered that he did not 
think Michael would survive another win- 
ter there. The prison* stands in a sort 
of marsh. It is a very good place to pre- 
vent prisoners escaping, but not a good 
place for them to keep alive in. The doc- 
tor is pressing to have Michael moved. 
He thinks he might do better at the Colo- 
nia Agricola, where the labor is more agri- 
cultural, or that even work in the iron 
mines of Portoferraio would try his consti- 
tution less than the swamp where henowis.’’ 

** Was he still in chains?’’ 

‘*No. And the doctor said there was 
some talk of abolishing them altogether. 
If not he will be obliged to go back to 
them now he is better. He is looking for- 
ward to the lavender coming out. He 
says the place is beautiful beyond words 
when it is in flower—whole tracts and 
tracts of gray lilac blossom in the shallows 
and hordes of wild birds. He asked me to 
tell you that you were to think of him as 
living in fairyland.’’ 

Fay winced as if struck. 

‘“‘You gave him my message?’’ she 
stammered., 

‘Of course I did. And he said I was 
to tell you not to grieve for him, for he 
was well and happy.’’ 

‘* Happy!’’ echoed Fay. 

‘*Yes, happy. He said that he had 
committed a great sin, but that he hoped 
and believed that he was now expiating it, 
and that it would be forgiven.’’ 

‘‘T am absolutely certain,’’ said Fay in 
a suffocated voice, ‘‘that Michael did not 
murder the Marchese di Maltagliala.’’ 

‘¢ That is impossible,’’ said Wentworth. 

‘«Then what great sin can he be expi- 
ating ?”’ 

Even as Fay asked the question she 
no counterpart in real life. 
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knew the answer. Michael believed he 
was expiating the sin of loving another 
man’s wife. In his mind that was proba- 
bly on a par with the murder he had not 
committed. 

*¢T asked him that,’ 
‘*but he would not say. He would only 
repeat that his punishment was just.’’ 

Two large tears ran down Fay’s cheeks. 

‘It is unjust, unjust, unjust,’’ she 
gasped. ‘‘Why does God allow these 
dreadful things ?’’ 

There was a long silence. 

For the time Wentworth had forgotten 
Fay. He saw again the great, gray build- 
ing standing in a waste of waters. He saw 
again the thin, premature! 


said Wentworth, 


ly aged face of 
his brother, the shaved head, the coarse, 
striped convict dress, the arid light from 
the narrow, barred window. He saw again 
Michael’s grave smile and heard the tran- 
quil voice. ‘‘This place is beautiful in 
autumn. Mind you come next when the 
lavender is out.’’ 

The remembrance of that meeting cut 
sharper than the actual pain of it at the 
time. He had gone through it with a sort 
of stolid endurance, letting Michael see 
but a tithe of what he felt. But the re- 
membrance was anguish unalloyed. For 
a time he could neither speak nor see. 

A yellow butterfly that had waked too 
soon floated towards them on a wavering 
trial trip. Close at hand a snowdrop 
drooped ‘‘its serious head.’’ The butter- 
fly knew its own and lit on the meek, 
nunlike flower, opening and shutting its 


new wings in the pallid sunshine. It had 
perhaps dreamed, as it lay in its chrysalis, 
‘*that life had been more sweet.’’ Was 


this chill sunshine that could not quicken 
his wings, was this grim desert that held 
no goal for butterfly feet, was this one 
snowdrop —ai/? Was this indeed the 
summer of his dreams, in the sure and 
certain hope of which he had spun his 
cocoon and laid him down in faith ? 

Fay looked at it in anguish not less than 
Wentworth’s, whose dimmed eyes saw it 
not at all. She never watched a poised 
butterfly open and shut its wings without 
thinking of Michael. The flight of a sea- 
gull across the down cut her like a lash. 
He had been free once. He who so loved 
the down, the sea, the floating cloud, had 
been free once. 

When Wentworth had winked his steady, 
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gray eyes back to their normal stat 


looked furtively at Fay. She was we 
silently. 


but never without emotion. 


tain small alleviations of 
The permission, urgently asked, 
last been granted that English books 1 
be sent him from time to time. The lonely 
aching smart of 
hours was vaguely soothed and cor 
by Fay’s gentle presence. 

She listen to him, 
She sat 
a tear 


appeared to 
reality she heard nothing. 
straight in front of her, 
from time to time down 
Except on one or two occasions, Fay 
that rarest charm of looking beaut 
tears. She became paler than ever 
red and disfigured and convulsed, w 
prosaic cold in the head that accom 
the emotions of less fortunate women 

‘‘How old is Michael?’’ she 
suddenly in the midst of a painstakit 
count of certain leniences as to diet 
tain maccaronis and soups which tl 
tor had insisted on for Michael. 

‘* He is twenty-seven. ’’ 

‘And 


prison ?’’ 


how long has he be 

** Nearly two years.’’ 

‘* And he has thirteen more,’’ said | 
looking at Wentworth with wide eyes 
with horror. 

‘¢No,’’ said Wentworth, his voi 
ing a little. ‘* No, Michael will n 
long in that swamp, not 
think.’’ 

‘* But they 
climate. ’’ 

‘¢Michael does not want to be! 
I should not either, in his case.’’ 

Fay’s hands fell to her sides. 


many jy 


will move him to a 


He had seen Fay in tears before, 
With a some- 
what halting utterance he told her of cer 


Michael’s lot 


Wentworth’s mornings 


her white eek 


‘¢When my mother died,’’ said Went- 


worth, ‘‘I promised her to be 
Michael. ‘There was no need for 
promise to be good to him. I 
liked him better than any one ¢ 
taught him to ride and to shoot. He 
his gun up sharp from the first. It 

to do things for any one you like. B 
what is hard is when the time comes’’ 
Wentworth stopped, and then went on 
‘‘when the time comes that you can’t 
anything any more for the person y 

for most.’’ 


Silence. 
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The yellow butterfly was still feebly try- 


ing to open and shut his wings. The low 
sun had abandoned him to the encroach- 
ing frost and was touching the bare, over- 
arching branches to palest gold, ‘‘ so subtly 
fair, so gorgeous dim,’’ so far beyond the 
reach of tiny wings. 

‘¢] don’t think,’’ said Wentworth, ‘‘I 
would stick at anything. I don’t know of 
anything I would not do, anything I would 
not give up to get him back his freedom. 
But it’s no use; I can do nothing for 
him.’’ 

‘Oh! Why does not the real mur- 
derer confess?’’ said Fay with a sob, 
wringing her hands. ‘‘ How can he go 
on and on, year after year, letting an inno- 
cent man wear out his life in prison, bear- 
ing the punishment of his horrible crime!’’ 

That mysterious murderer occupied a 
large place in Fay’s thoughts. She hated 
him with a deadly hatred. He was re- 
sponsible for everything. That one crook- 
ed channel of thought that persistently 
turned aside all blame on to an unknown 
offender had at last given a certain crook- 
edness, a sort of twist to the whole subject, 
in Fay’s mind. 

‘*T begged Michael again for the twen- 
tieth time to tell me anything that could 
act as a clue to discovering the real crim- 
inal,’’ said Wentworth. ‘I told him I 
would spend my last shilling in bringing 
him to justice. But he only shook his 
head. I told him that some of his friends 
felt certain that he knew who the murderer 
was and was shielding him. He shook his 
head again. He would not tell me any- 
thing the first day I went to him after he 
was arrested. And still, after two years 
in prison, he will not speak. Michael will 
never say anything.’’ 

The despair in Wentworth’s voice met 
the advancing chill of the waning after- 
noon. The sun had gone. The gold had 
faded into gray. A frosty breath was 
stirring the dead leaves. The butterfly 
had closed his wings for the last time and 
clung feebly, half reversed, to his snow- 
drop. A tiny trembling had laid hold 
upon him. He was tasting death. 


Fay shivered involuntarily and drew her 
fur cloak round her. 

‘*] must go in,’’ she said. 

They walked slowly to the wooden, ivied 
gate which separated the woods from the 
A thin white moon was already 


gardens. 





up, peering at them above the gathering 
sea mist. 

They stood a moment together by the 
gate, each vaguely conscious of the conso- 
lation of the other’s presence in the face 
of the great grief which had drawn them 
together. 

‘*T will come again soon, if I may,’’ he 
said diffidently, ‘‘ unless seeing me reminds 
you of painful things."’ His voice had 
lowered itself involuntarily. 

‘*T like to see you,’’ said Fay in a whis- 
per, and she slipped away from him like a 
shadow among the shadows. 

How she had loved her husband! Peo- 
ple had hinted that they had not been 
a happily assorted couple, but it was ob- 
vious that her grief at his loss was still 
overwhelming. And what courageous 
affection she had shown towards Michael, 
whom she had known from a boy; first in 
trying to shield him when he had taken 
refuge in her room, and afterwards in her 
sorrowing compassion for his fate. And 
what a steadfast belief she had shown from 
first to last in his innocence, against over- 
whelming odds. 

Wentworth did not know till he met 
Fay that such women existed. Women, 
he was aware, were an enigma. Men could 
not fathom them. They were fickle, mys- 
terious creatures, on whom no sane man 
could rely, whom the wisest owned they 
could not understand, capable alternately 
of devotion and treachery, acting from in- 
stincts that men did not share, moved by 
sudden amazing impulses that men could 
not follow. 

But could a woman like Fay, who tow- 
ered head and shoulders above the ordi- 
nary run of women, removed to a height 
apart from their low level of pettiness and 
vanity by her simplicity and nobility and 
capacity for devotion—could such a woman 
love a second time ? 

The thirst to be loved, to be the object 
of an exquisite tenderness, what man has 
not, consciously or unconsciously, longed 
for that? What woman has not had her 
dream of giving that and more, full meas- 
ure, running over. 

To find favor in a woman’s eyes a man 
need only do his stupid, bungling best. 
But it is doubtful whether Wentworth had 
a best of any kind in him to do. 

At twenty-five, he would not have risked 
as much for love as even cautious men of 
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robuster fiber will still ruefully but deter- 


minedly risk in the forties. And now at 
forty he would risk almost nothing. 

Where Michael was concerned Went- 
worth’s love had reached the strength 
where it could act, indefatigably if need 
be. Michael had been so far the only 
creature who could his brother’s 
egotism beyond the refinements of bed- 
ridden sentiment. 

It was as well for Fay that she did not 
realize, and absolutely essential for Went- 
worth that he did not realize, either that 
in spite of an undoubted natural attraction 
toward her, he would have seen no more 
of her, unless she had come within easy 
reach. 

A common trouble had drawn them 
towards each other. A common interest, 
a common joy or sorrow, a house within 
easy distance—these are of the 
matchmakers between t invalids of life 
who are not strong enough to want any- 
thing very much, or to work for what they 
want. For them circumstance 
is everything. 

Wentworth could ri 
miles down a picturesque 
But he could mof have 
rail. 





some 


favorable 
le four and a half 
lane to see Fay. 
taken a journey by 


CHAPTER X 


Fay did not sleep that night. 

For a long time past she seemed to have 
been gradually, inevitably approaching, 
dragging reluctant feet towards something 
horrible, unendurable. She could not 
look this veiled horror in the face. She 
never attempted to define it to herself. 
Her one object was to get away from it. 

It had not sprung into life full grown. 
It had gradually taken form after Michael’s 
imprisonment. At first it had been only an 
uneasy ghost that could be laid, a specter 
across her path that could be avoided, but 
since she had come home it had slowly at- 
tained gigantic and terrifying proportions. 
[t loomed before her now as a vague but in- 
sistent menace, from which she could no 
longer turn away. 

A great change was coming over Fay, 
but she tacitly resisted it. She did not 
understand it nor realize that the menace 
came from within her gates, was of the 
nature of an insurrection in the citadel of 
self. We do not always recognize the voice 
of the rebel soul when first it begins to 
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speak hoarsely, unintelligibly, urgent 


m 

the dark cell to which we have reles 
Some of us are so constituted t we 
can look back at our past and see a 
gradation of steps, a sort of sequence, and 
can thus gain a kind of inkling of the na- 
ture of the next step against which we are 


even how striking our feet, but poor Fay 


saw her life only as shattered, meanin 


fragments, confused, mutilated 
without coherence. ‘The masses and the 
gaps between them were of the sar . 


stance in her eyes. She wandered int 
her past as a child might wander 

the rubbish heaps of its old home it 

She was vaguely conscious that ther 
been a design once in 
mounds, that s] 
On that remnant of crazy wall clung a strij 
of wall paper which she recognized t] 
paper in her own nursery, here a tig 
of a staircase that had led to her 1 


room. Andasachild will gather yw 

frockful of sticks and fallen remnant 
then drop them when they prove y, 
so Fay picked up out of her past tiny, 


disjointed odds and ends of ideas 
quieting recollections, only to ca I 
aside again as burdensome and us¢ 

The point 
most frequently—to stare blankly 
without comprehension—was her 
band’s appeal to her on his deat 
To-night she had gone back to it 
to a tottering wall. She had worn 
pathway over heaps of miserable 
tures and twisted 
particular place. 

She saw again the duke’s dyin 





memories towar 


the tender fixity of his eyes. 
almost hear his difficult, waning \ 
ing : 

‘*The sun shines. He 
them—the spring and the sunshine. 

a year he does not see them. Ft 
how much longer will you keep yo 
Michael in prison ?”’ 

s Since @ year he do 44 not SC th / 

It was two years now. 

The shock to Fay at the moment 
words were spoken had been that her 
band had known all the time. ‘That 
elation blotted out all other thoug 
the time being. It even blotted out 


does 


considerations of her own conduct towar: 
Michael, which it might conceivably | 
rendered acute. 


It made her mind inca 
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pable of receiving the impression that the 
duke had perhaps hoped his deliberate 
last words might make on it: that surely 
she would not, after his death, still keep 
Michael in his cell. Throughout the early 
weeks of her widowhood Fay remained as 
one stunned. Even Magdalen, who hur- 
ried out to her, supposed at first that she 
was stunned by grief. 

‘*Then Andrea knew all the time.’’ 
That was the constant refrain of her bewil- 
dered, half paralyzed mind. 

Gradually, in the quiet, monotonous life 
at Priesthope, the question made itself 
felt. ‘* How did he know ?”’ 

That question was never answered by 
Fay, deeply though she pondered over it. 
It remained a mystery to her all her life. 
She recalled little scraps of his conversa- 
tion, tiny incidents which might have 
shown her that he knew. But she had 
noticed nothing at the time. Her cheeks 
burned when she recalled his tranquil, sar- 
castic voice. 

‘*Not on the high road. 
the right. How dusty, how dirty is the 
high road. But I have known, not once 
nor twice, women to murder men very 
quietly. Oh! so gently and cleanly,—to 
let them die.’’ 

When first she remembered those words 
of her dead husband a horrible revulsion 
of feeling against him seized her. She had 
been vaguely miserable and remorseful 
at his death until those words, so tran- 
quilly spoken in a primrose dawn, came 
back to her. 

Then she was suddenly glad he was 
dead, gone forever. She almost hated him 
once more. It was dreadful to live with 
people whom she did not understand, who 
knew things they kept secret, whose minds 
and thoughts and motives were incompre- 
hensible to her, who bélieved horrible, un- 
true things of her. It had been a fixed 
idea with Fay during her husband's life 
time that he believed horrible, untrue 
things about her. But what they were 
she would have found it difficult to say. 

Fay’s was not a suspicious nature in its 
normal state, but most persons of feeble 
judgment become suspicious when life be- 
comes difficult. They cannot judge, and 
consequently cannot trust. Fay had never 
learned even so‘much of her husband as that 
she might have trusted him entirely. Now 
that he was gone without betraying her, 


You are in 





the knowledge that he had known her 
secret and had guarded it faithfully did 
not make her feel, with a flood of humble 
contrition, how deeply she had misjudged 
him, how loyal he had been from first to 
last, it only aroused in her a sense of fear 
and anger. How secretive Andrea had 
been, how underhand! Perhaps part of 
the doom of a petty, self-centered nature 
is that it does not know when it has been 
generously and humanely dealt with. 

When Fay had somewhat recovered from 
the shock of her husband’s dying speech, 
she had turned with all her might to Mag- 
dalen, had cast herself upon her, clung to 
her in a sort of desperation. Magdalen at 
any rate believed in her. ° 

For many months after she came to 
Priesthope, her mind remained in a kind 
of stupor, and it seemed at first as if she 
were regaining a sort of calm, caught as it 
were from Magdalen’s presence. 

But gradually miserable, brooding mem- 
ories returned, and it seemed at last as if 
something in Magdalen’s gentle serenity 
irritated instead of soothed Fay as here- 
tofore. Was Magdalen a sort of uncon- 
scious ally of that fainting soul within Fay’s 
fortress? Were chance words of Magda- 
len’s beginning to make the rebel stir in 
his cell? At any rate something stirred. 
Something was making trouble. Fay be- 
gan to shrink from Magdalen, involuntari!y 
at first, then purposely for long, moody in- 
tervals. Then she would be sarcastic and 
bitter with her, jibe at the housekeeping 
and criticize the household arrangements. 
A day later she would be humbly and hys- 
terically affectionate once more, asking to 
be forgiven for her waywardness. She 
could not live without the comfort of Mag- 
dalen’s tenderness. And at times she 
could not live with it. Magdalen preserved 
an unmoved front. She ignored her sis- 
ter’s petulance and spasmodic fault-find- 
ing. She knew they were symptoms of 
some secret ill, but what that ill was she 
did not know. She kept the way open for 
Fay’s sudden remorseful return to affec- 
tionate relations and waited. 

Those who, like Magdalen, do not put 
any value on themselves, are slow to take 
offense. It was not that she did not per 
ceive a slight, or a rebuff, or a sneer at her 
expense, but she never, so to speak, picked 
up the offense flung at her. She let it lie, 


by the same instinct that led her to step 
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aside in a narrow path rather than that her 
skirt should touch a dead mole. No one 
could know Magdalen long without seeing 
that she lived by a kind of spiritual in- 
stinct, as real to her as the natural instincts 
of animals. 

Fay became more and more haggard 
and irritable as the months at Priesthope 
drew into a year. A new element of mis- 
ery was added to her life by the sight of 
Wentworth, and his visits were becoming 
more and more frequent. His mere pres- 
ence made acute once more that other 
memory partially blurred, persistently 
pushed aside—the memory of Michael in 
prison. The figure of the duke had tem- 
porarily displaced that other figure in its 
cell. 

But now the resemblance of Michael, 
continually stirred up by poor Wentworth, 
with his set, bereaved face, was never suf- 
fered to sleep. With every week of her 
life it seemed to Fay some new pain came. 

Magdalen could not comfort her. Mag- 
dalen, who was so fond of Michael. 

If Magdalen knew ! 

Magdalen must never, never know. She 
could not live without Magdalen. Mag- 
dalen was not like Andrea in that. She, 
at any rate, was concealing nothing, could 
know nothing. Now that Andrea was 
dead, only one living person beside herself 
knew—Michael. Fay was unconsciously 
growing to hate the thought of that one 
other person, to turn with horror from the 
remembrance of Michael, his sufferings, 
his patient life in death filled her with 
nausea, disgust. Her vehement, selfish 
passion for him had been smothered by 
the hideous débris which had been cast 
upon it. 

She had never loved him, as the duke 
well knew, and now the shivering remem- 
brance of him, constantly renewed by 
Wentworth, had become like a poniard in 
a wound that would not heal. Went- 
worth had to-day yet again unconsciously 
turned the poniard in the wound and her 
whole being sickened and shuddered. Oh! 
if she could only tear out that sharp-bladed 
remembrance and cast it from her, then in 
time the aching wound in her life might 
heal, and she might become happy and 
well and at peace once more,—at peace 
again like Magdalen was. An envious 
anger flared up in her mind against Mag- 
dalen’s calm and happy face. 
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Oh! if poor Michael could only die. 
He wanted to die. If only he could die 
and release her. Release her from what? 
From her duty to speak and set him free? 
Those were the words which she never 
permitted the rebel voice within to say. 
Still they were there, silenced for the time, 
but always waiting to be said. Their 
ged whisper reached her in spite of het 
self. 

Oh! if only Michael were dead a1 it 
of his suffering, then she would n 
tortured by them any more. ‘Then, too, 
her husband’s words would lose th« 
soned point and she could thrust them 
forth from her mind forever. 

‘¢ Francesca, how much longer will y 
keep your cousin Michael in prison ? 
Oh! cruel, cruel Andrea, vindi 

the very gates of death. 

Down the empty, whispering gallery of 
ghostly fears in which her life cr 
Michael’s voice spoke to her also. S 
could hear his grave, low-toned 
‘¢ Think of me as in fairyland.’’ 


That tender, compassionate messag id 
a barbed point which pierced deeper even 
than the duke’s words. 

Her lover and her husband se« to 


have conspired together to revenge t 
selves upon her. 

Fay leaned her pretty head against the 
window sill and sobbed convulsively 

Poor little soul in prison, wee] 
hind the close-drawn bars of her cell, that 
only her own hands could open. 

Were not Fay and Michael both pr 


ers, fast bound, she in misery, he only 
iron ? 

‘he door opened gently and Mag n 
came in, in a long, white wrapper, with a 
candle in her hand. 

She put down the candle and : 


towards Fay. She did not speak. 
face quivered a little. She bent over t 
huddled figure in the window seat an 
a great tenderness drew it into her 
For a moment Fay yielded to the « 


of the close, encircling arms and lean I 
head against Magdalen’s breast. 
Then she wrenched herself fre nd 
pushed her sister violently from her. 
‘Why do you come creeping in like 


that ?’’ she said fiercely. ‘‘ You only 
to spy upon me.’’ 

Magdalen did not speak. S had 
withdrawn a pace and stood looking at her 
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sister, her face as white as her nightgown. 

Fay turned her tear-drenched face to 
the window and looked fixedly out. There 
was a faint movement in the room. When 
she looked round Magdalen had gone. 

Fay, worn with two years of partially 
eluded suffering, restless with pain, often 
sick at heart, was at last nearing the last 
ditch—but she had not reached it yet. 

Many more useless tears, many more 
nights of anguish, many more days of sul- 
len despair still lay between her and that 
last refuge. 


CHAPTER XI 

And Michael? 

What of him during these two endless 
years? 

What did he think about during his first 
year in prison, what was the first waking 
in his cell like, the second, the third, the 
gradual discovery of what it means to be 
in prison? Was there a bird outside his 
window to wound him? ‘The oncome of 
summer, the first thrill of autumn—how 
did he bear them ? 

His was not a mind that had ever dwelt 
for long upon itself. The egotist’s tor- 
turing giftof introspection and self-analy- 
sis was not his. He had never pricked 
himself with that poisoned arrow. So far 
he had not thought it of great importance 
what befell him. Did he think so now? 
Did he brood over his adverse fate? Did 
he rebel against it as unjust and cruel, or 
did he accept it? Did angels of despair 
and anguish wrestle with him through the 
hot nights until the dawn? Did his fam- 
ishing youth rise up against him? Or did 
that most blessed of all temperaments, the 
impersonal one, minister to him in his 
great need ? 

Perhaps at first he Was supported by the 
thought that he was suffering voluntarily 
for Fay’s sake. Perhaps during the first 
year he kept hold of the remembrance of 
her love for him. Perhaps in time he for- 
got what he had read in the depths of her 
terror-stricken eyes as he had emerged 
from behind the screen. There had been 
no thought of him at that moment in those 
violet eyes, no anxiety for him, no love. 

Or perhaps he had zof forgotten, and 
had realized that her love for him was 
very slenderly built. Perhaps it was the 
foreshadow of that realization that had 
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made him know in his first weeks in prison 
before the trial that she would not speak. 

Michael had unconsciously readjusted 
several times already in pain his love for 
Fay. He did it again during that first year 
in prison. He saw that she was not capable 
of love as he understood it. He saw that 
she was not capable of a great sacrifice for 
his sake. The sacrifice which would have 
exonerated him had been altogether too 
great. Yes, he saw that. It had been 
cruel of him to think even for a moment 
that she might make it. What woman 
would ? His opinions respecting the whole 
sex had to be gently lowered to meet the 
occasion. Nevertheless she did love him 
in her own flower-like way. She would 
certainly have made a smad/ sacrifice for 
his sake. His love was tenderly moved 
and reniched into a smaller demand on 
hers, one that she could have met without 
too much distress. His bruised mind 
comforted itself with the conviction that if 
a slight sacrifice on her part could have 
saved him she would indubitably have 
made it. 

After a year in prison the day came 
when the news tardily reached Michael, 
through his friend the doctor, that the 
duke was dead. 

The news gave him a pang. He had 
liked the duke. For a moment they had 
been very near to each other. 

Then suddenly he turned dizzy from the 
shock of a new idea. 

Now, zow Fay would release him. It 
would still be painful to her to do so, but 
in a much lesser degree than heretofore. 
She would have to endure certain obvious 
though groundless inferences from which 
her delicacy would shrink. But she was 
free to marry him now, and that made all 
the difference as to the explanation she 
would have to give. A little love was all 
that was needed. Just enough to make a 
small sacrifice for him. She would cer- 
tainly have that amount. The other had 
been too much to expect. But this— 

Michael leaned his forehead against 
the stone wall of his cell and sobbed for 
joy. 

‘Oh! God was good. God was merci- 
ful. He knew how much he could bear. 
He knew that he was but dust. He had 
not tried him beyond his strength. The 
duke might have lived for years. 

Michael was suffused with momentary 
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shame at the joy that the death of his 
friend had brought him. 

Nevertheless, like a mounting spring that 
will not be denied, joy ever rose and rose 
afresh within him. 

Fay and he could marry now. The 
thought of her, the hungered craving for 
her was no longer a sin. 

It was Sunday evening. The myriad 
bells of Venice were borne in a floating 
gossamer tangle of sound across the water. 

Joy, overwhelming, suffocating joy, in- 
undated him. 

He stumbled to his feet and clung con- 
vulsively to the bars of his narrow window. 

How often he had heard the bells, but 
never with this voice! 

He looked out across the wide water 
with its floating islands, each with its little 
campanile. His eyes followed the sails of 
the fishing boats from Chioggia, floating 
like scarlet and orange butterflies in the 
pearl haze of the lagoon. 

How often he had watched them in 
pain. How often he had turned his eyes 
from them lest that mad rage for freedom, 
which entered at times into the man in the 
next cell when the boats passed, should 
enter also into him and break him upon 
its wheel. 

He looked at the boats now with tears in 
his eyes. They gleamed at him like a 
promise straight from God. How freely 
they moved. Free as air, free as the sea 
mew with its harsh cry wheeling close at 
hand under a luminous sky. 

He also should be free soon, should 
float away past the gleaming islands, over 
asea of pearl in a boat with an orange sail. 

For Fay would come to him. ‘The one 
woman in the world of counterfeits would 
come to him and set him free. She would 
take him in her arms at last and lay her 
cool, healing touch upon his aching life. 
And he would lean his forehead against 
her breast, and his long apprenticeship to 
love would be over. It seemed to Michael 
that she was here already, her soft cheek 
against his. 

He pressed his face to the stone wall, 
and whispered as to her. 

‘‘ Fay, have I served you ?”’ 

He almost heard her tremulous whisper, 
“e” 

‘Do you still love me?’’ 
“Tm” 
‘We may love each other now ?’’ 
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Again Fay’s voice, very low, ‘‘ Yes.’’ 

It had to be like that. This moment 
was only a faint foreshadowing of that un- 
endurable joy which inevitably had to 
come. 

A great trembling laid hold on Michael. 
He could not stand. He fell on his knees, 
but he could not kneel. He stretched 
himself face downwards on his pallet. But 
it was not low enough. He flung himself 
on the floor of his cell, but it was not low 
enough. A_ grave would hardly have 
been low enough. The resisting stone 
floor had to do instead. 

And through the waves of awe and rap- 
ture that swept over him came faintly 
down to him, as from some dim world left 
behind, the bells of Venice and the thin 
cry of the sea mew rejoicing with him. 

Can we call a life sad which has had in 
it one such blessed hour? 

Luminous day followed luminous day, 
and the nights also were full of light. His 
work was nothing tohim. The increasing 
heat was nothing to him. His chains were 
nothing to him. 

But at Jast when the weeks drew inte a 
month, two months, a chill doubt took up 
its abode with him. It was resolutely cast 
out. But it returned. It was fought 
against with desperation. It was scorned 
as want of faith. Michael’s strength 
waned with each conflict. But it always 
returned. At last it became to him like a 
mysterious figure, always present with him. 

‘«Fay,’’? he whispered over and over 
again through the endless, burning nights 
of summer. ‘‘ Dear one, come soon.’’ 

There was neither speech nor language, 
only the lying bells in the dawn. 

The shadow deepened. 

A frightful suspense laid its cold, creep- 
ing hold on Michael. 

What could have happened ? 

Was she ill? 

Was she dead ? 

He waited, and waited, and waited. 
Time stood still. 

Let no one say that he has found life 
difficult till he has known what it is to wait; 
till he has waited through the endless days 
that turn into weeks more slowly than an 
acorn turns into a sapling; through the 
unmoving weeks that turn into months 
more slowly than a sapling turns into a 
forest tree.—for a word which does not 
come. 
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Late in the autumn, six months and five 
days after the death of the duke—Michael 
marked each day with a scratca on the 
wall—he received a letter from Wentworth. 
He was allowed to receive two letters a 
year. 

He dreaded to open it. He should 
hear she was dead. He had known all 
the time that she was dead. That flower- 
like face was dust. 

With half blind eyes, that made the 
words flicker and run into each other, he 
sought through Wentworth’s long letter for 
her name. Bess, the retriever, had had 
puppies. The Bishop of Lostford’s daugh- 
ter had married his chaplain—a dull mar- 
riage, and the bishop had not been able 
to resist appointing his son-in-law to a 
large living. The partridges had done 
well. He had got more the second time 
over than last year. But he did not care 
to shoot without Michael. 

He found her name at last on the third 
sheet, just a casual sentence. 

‘‘Your cousin, the Duchessa di Colle 
Alto, has come to live at Priesthope. 
She has been there nearly six months. I 
see her occasionally. At first she appeared 
quite stunned by grief, but she is becoming 
rather more cheerful as time passes on.’’ 

The letter fell out of Michael’s hand. 

‘* Rather more cheerful as time passes 
on.”? 

Some one close at hand laughed, a loud, 
fierce laugh, 

Michael looked up and started. He was 
alone. He never knew that it was he who 
had laughed. 

Rather more cheerful as time passes on. 

He looked back and saw the months of 
waiting that lay behind him,—during 
which the time had passed on. He saw 
them pieced together into a kind of map, 
an endless desert of stones and thorns, 
and inthe midst a little figure, in the far 
distance, coming toiling towards him un- 
der a blinding sun. 

That figure was himself. 
what he had reached 
touched the goal. 

She had left Italy for good. She had 
gone back to her own people,—not lately, 
but long ago, months ago. When he had 
first heard of the duke’s death, even while 
he was counting daily, hourly on her coming, 
as the sick man counts on the dawn, even 


And this was 
at last. He had 
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then she was arranging to leave Italy for 
good. Even then, when he was expecting 
her day by day, she must have made up 
her mind not to speak. She would not 
face anything for his sake. She had de- 
cided to leave him to his fate. 

She who looked so gentle was hard; she 
who wept at a bird’s grief over its rifled 
nest was callous of suffering. She who 
had seemed to love him—he felt still her 
hands holding his hand against her breast— 
had never loved him. She did not know 
what love was. 

She was inhuman, a monster. 
it at last. 

There is in love a spiritual repulsion to 
which physical repulsion at its worst is but 
a pale shadow. Those who give love to 
one who cannot love may not escape the 
stroke of that poisoned fang. Sooner or 
later that shudder has to come. 

Only while we are young do we believe 
that the reverse of love is hate. We learn 
later, and that lesson we never forget, for 
love alone can teach it, that the reverse of 
love is egotism. The egotist cannot love. 
Can we endure that knowledge and go on 
loving? Can we be faithful, tender, self- 
less to one who exacts all and gives noth- 
ing, who forgets us and grieves us, even as 
day by day we forget and grieve our unfor- 
saking and faithful God. 

Can we endure for love of man what 
God endures for love of us ? 

The duke’s words came back to Michael. 

‘‘Why do you deceive yourself, my 
friend ? There is only one person for 
whom she has a permanent and deep 
affection—for her very charming self.’’ 

He had thought of her as his wife for 
six months and four days. 

Michael beat his manacled hands against 
the wall till they bled. He broke his 
teeth against his chains. 

If Fay had come in then he would have 
killed her, done her to death with the 
chains he had worn so patiently for her 
sake. 


He saw 


And that night the convict in the next 
cell, who had at times such wild outbursts 
of impotent rage when the boats went by, 
heard as he lay awake a low sound of 
strangled anguish, that ever stifled itself 
into silence and ever broke forth anew, 
from dark to dawn. 


( Zo be continued ) 
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AEOFFREY CLAMPETT, 
7 the traveling missionary, 
detected at a distance the 
train of three heavy wagons 
approaching across the 
plain. He held a loose 
burning eyes continually 
horizon. A scant whisker 





and _ his 


rein, 
roamed the 
clung to his chin, but all,—even the strag- 
gling locks reaching to his shoulder, — 
seemed charged with energy. 

His daughter, Elizabeth, sat at his side 


in the covered, light wagon. Her dark 
eyes smoldered above cheeks ripened by 
youth and health and weather, and a fringe 
of fine, loosened hair slanted like wind- 
blown rain across her face. 

In the course of a half hour, the heavy 
teams drew close enough to hear the clump- 
ing of the horses’ tread. The great wag- 
ons were empty and rattled, even on the 
smooth road. The two travelers drew to 
one side, and then, as Elizabeth looked 
at the man in the lead holding the lines, 
she felt turned to stone. A dark flush 
overspread the man’s face, but without 
other sign he passed on, and his team fol- 
lowed him. ‘‘It was Noyes Woodson! ”’ 
Elizabeth said, as if to grasp at him. 

‘¢Father,’’ said she, affectionately touch- 
ing the rigid arm near her, ‘‘ I’m glad that 
you take me now on these little journeys. 
I don’t like staying at home since mother 
died. 
confidence in me,—but I cannot forget 
Noyes. I have not murmured once; my 
duty and my respect belong to you before 
all, but, even before all,—is memory! Ah, 
father, wherever you are is home now,— 
whether in city, town or country. Yet,—I 
may dream.’’ 

‘< Yes, yes,’’ interrupted Mr. Clampett, 
nervously clapping the reins against the 


, 


Don’t think me ungrateful of your* 


horses’ flanks. ‘‘ And this North-West, 
in which we live, is a great country. I 
claim it as the Lord’s, as step by step I 
travel it. In beauty and richness it is fit 
for His kingdom. Some may see the vis- 
ion before it is realized, and Marcus Whit- 
man and Jason Lee,—hallowed names!— 
in mind saw the establishment here of a 





spiritual worship akin to that set up by 
Moses in the wilderness. Now the vision 


is mine. It needs a clear sight to see by 
faith a great vision. After me shall come 
others, and perhaps others still, but the 
day is dawning when here, as everywhere, 
men shall live and teach the truth.’’ 

‘« But, father,’’ remonstrated the girl,— 
not rebelliously, but perplexedly,—<‘‘ but, 
father, all this is far away, while near at 
hand is money-getting, and all our work-a- 
day life. Must one give up, then, the 
everyday life, the—the everyday love? 
Dr. McLoughlin, in the interests of the 
Hudson’s Bay, came, as well as Whitman 
and Lee, and, too, with difficulty and 
hardship. They lived their lives day by 
day, they married wives, they dwelt in 
homes, children rose to call them blessed.’’ 
A maiden blush suffused her face. 

Her father’s voice took on a broken 
tenderness that stung in upon the girl’s 
emotion. Ever afterward she remembered 
the moment and the voice as accompanied 
by the plodding of horses’ feet, and by 
the sigh that soughed over the plain. 

‘* Elizabeth,’’ he answered, still farther 
stooping his bent shoulders, ‘‘ you lost in 
your mother a soul adviser. A man discerns 
the inner consciousness of few women, but 
he knows men through andthrough. Your 
father tells you now that, unless a man can 
be a money-getter, home-maker, and all 
earthly things, and yet see through all the 
vision of what these honest things lead to, 
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he is a clod and fit only to mate with a clod. 
Try yourself and try others, by a supreme 
action. The action may be heroic or it 
may be commonplace, but still supreme, as 
requiring sacrifice. Whitman’s long ride 
saved Washington to the United States, 
and pulled this Western civilization several 
steps up the spiritual ladder; yet, as you 
say, Whitman had wife and home and 
earned bread. It is a great mind that 
keeps the vision while cumbered with ma- 
terial cares and temptations.’’ 

Elizabeth absently crushed upon the back 
of her hand one of the berries that she had 
gathered by the roadside and, half atten- 
tive, noted the dark red mark that it made. 
Times of trial seemed for old men and 
women and for those destined to live in 
history. Was it possible that this dull pain 
about Noyes could. dominate her? What 
should happen to her or to her future, and 
she a missionary’s daughter, with sympathy 
from Boards of Missions in Boston and 
New York? Her obedience to her father 
should be implicit, and she trusted him 
when she could neither reason nor believe. 
Two years ago, at his bidding, she gave up 
her friend and lover, young Noyes Wood- 
son. Then Noyes, unreproachful, but 
chafed with sorrow, sold his patrimony of 
seines and traps and boats down on the 
Columbia River and went, until to-day she 
knew not where. At thought of meeting 
him and passing on, something deeper 
than regret shivered in the bottom of her 
heart like the sun’s reflection in a well. 

Her inner sight recalled one moonlight 
night when shadows and light danced on 
the river and the air was redolent with 
odors of earth and woods and sweet damp- 
ness. Then Noyes had declared that, 
although he had pleaded with her, his love 
was greater because she held duty above 
affection. And then he/—oh, folly, folly! 
She was resigned to her father’s leading. 
She looked at the clouds mounting the 
sky, and at the great parlor over whose 
velvet carpet she rode, and she said men- 
tally that she would accept her father’s 
judgment until the opportunity to prove it 
mistaken. 

‘‘ Another half hour, father, will bring 
us to this wayside house,’’ she remarked 
composedly. ‘‘Do you suppose it likely 
that you can get a preaching here? It 
doesn’t look a promising spot. No chil- 
dren play about, and no women’s garments 
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hang on the clothes-line. A little dwell- 
ing, a store-house, a barn, and nothing 
more.’’ 

Her father’s eager gaze verified her de- 
scription. 

At the approach of the travelers the 
house bestirred. It was many miles from 
a neighbor, and the green plain stretched 
on every side. Two men came leisurely 
to the door and leaned against the frame. 
Cowboy hats, dark flannel shirts, and low- 
belted trousers tucked into boot tops, 
together with glittering black eyes and 
coarse, black hair, gave to each the same 
general appearance.’’ 

‘*Clahowya, Bostonman! Clahowya, 
Klootchman !’’ the two merr hailed as the 
missionary wound the lines about the 
brake and Elizabeth sprang over the 
wheel. 

It was plain that these unpromising 
hosts were near descendants of ‘* blanket’’ 
Indians, and were of the three-fourths civ- 
ilized type scattered throughout Oregon 
and Washington. 

‘‘This one Honeydeyck,—that one 
Charley,’’ said the taller of the two, by 
way of introduction. 

‘¢ And you’ve both been to Lapwai Gov- 
ernment School,’’ returned Mr. Clampett, 
smiling. ‘*All of which is enough to 
make us old acquaintances.’’ 

‘¢ Not like school; both run away after 
little while,’’ Charley answered frankly. 
‘*This is our store,—me an’ my _ pard- 
ner’s. We mos’ sol’ out now, but bime 
by we look for our freight man to come 
‘long with new goods. With heavy load 
he travels very slow. Once every two 
weeks he goes up, an’ in two weeks more 
comes down. Jus’ now gone down. A\l- 
ways we sell out before he brings freight to 
ne. *” 

‘Away off here, who buys?’’ asked 
Elizabeth, putting back her hair. 

With a feeling of repulsion she caught 
the look of admiration that accompanied 
the reply: ‘‘ This one,—that one,—here,— 
yonder, everywhere,—like bird, like fish, 
like deer,—take everything. Come like 
buzzards for new goods. Jus’ now busi- 


ness is all slow, ’count of smallpox through- 
out the country. All very much afraid of 
that sickness, y’ know.’’ 

Elizabeth cast a startled look upon her 
‘«Smallpox!’’ she repeated in a 
‘¢Why, father, you remem- 


father. 
tone of fear. 
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ber the Indian that pressed close to us? 
But he was not sick,—and yet do you 
think that it might have been,—oh, 
father!’’ 

The travelers’ few belongings were be- 
stowed in the little shack behind the store. 
While the store was set near the edge of 
the highway, the so-called store-house, 
consisting of one small room used for hold- 
ing the bulky sacks of grain and flour, was 
built away from the road. It was pervaded 
with the stale odor of musty stores. 

A light scurry, like the drifting across 
the floor of bits of fluff, betrayed the pres- 
ence of field mice. A sudden gleam 
sprang to Geoffrey Clampett’s eyes, but it 
was immediately followed by a look of anx- 
iety. 

‘« Elizabeth,’’ he said, passing his hand 
over his forehead, ‘‘ I—I have not for sev- 
eral days been exactly well, and I fancied, 
perhaps,—that I saw field mice,—I was 
afraid that,—oh, I shall be well after a lit- 
tle rest. A slight fever, with a dreadful 
aching of bones, is all. Make me a shake- 
down in the corner and I will go to bed at 
once, Elizabeth.’’ Surprised and full of 
dread, the girl sorted the blankets that 
were given her and over them arranged 
the bedding from their own wagon. 

But Geoffrey Clampett found no rest. 
All night he turned and muttered. Again 
and again Elizabeth was roused from 
troubled dreams. Weary with travel and 
stupefied by heavy sleep, she crept to her 
father and felt of his hot hands. Once 
she thought that some animal brushed 
against the poorly-closed door. She almost 
caught the sound of its breathing. The 
night seemed in length a thousand nights. 

The morning light at last crept through 
the draped chink of the window, and 
Elizabeth sprang to her feet with the guilty 
consciousness of having slept through cock- 
crow. Her father’s face was crimsoned 
with fever. With a shudder she bent over 
him. She rose again with dilated eyes and 
distorted lips. ‘‘ The smallpox!’’ she whis- 
pered. ‘‘Oh, my father, my father! What 
shall Ido? What can I do? I am all 
alone! Our own simple medicines! No 
help,—not even another woman! No 
help? Yes, there is,—there’s God! What 
shall I pray? People die every day while 
others pray for them. What precious 
words can win a hearing? Oh, my God, 
help, help!’’ 
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Her father opened his bewildered eyes 
and saw the horror in her face. His 
weaving thoughts caught back at his epi- 
grammatic saying: ‘‘ Elizabeth,’’ he stam- 
mered, ‘‘ Elizabeth, the best that we caz 
do is the best that we may do! There, 
my dear,—there, there!’’ 

Elizabeth Clampett was the child of a 
border missionary, trained to upbear in 
desperate straits. Now, she shed no tears. 
True, she had no food, but, carrying the 
pail standing outside her door, she went 
many times to the well behind the store, 
and, to assuage her burning thirst, drank 
cold water. 

As she sallied forth, she was conscious 
of surveillance. More than once, one or 
the other of the two men made occasion to 
cross her path. But, for the present, her 
father’s extremity was her great anxiety. 
Every hour that he battled with the dis- 
ease, was an hour safe in the past. She sat 
upon a box under the window, and leaning 
her head upon her breast, at last fell asleep. 

A cautious movement from without 
woke her. She was alert on the instant. 
Some animal,—but no! Above her head 
she saw the curtain sway, and she felt that 
bold, dark eyes were looking in. There 
was a fumbling at the door, and two fin- 
gers felt cautiously to unfasten the leather 
string. 

For an instant her heart quailed. Then 
she reasoned with herself: In her helpless- 
ness the co-operation of these men was a 
necessity; she could not starve, neither 
must she be further weakened. With 
something like triumph she remembered 
that she held a safe, sure weapon. 

Stepping softly, she passed across the 
room. Unheeding the door that now 
swung wide, she lit the end of candle that 
in its own tallow was glued upon a shingle. 
She lifted high the shingle, and turned. 

‘*Come in, Charley,’’ she called in a 
strong voice, ‘‘come in, Honeydeyck.’’ 

The flickering candle sent its feeble rays 
‘but a little way, yet they served as with a 
nimbus to circle her head and light her 
face. Her tall, slender form ; her upheld 
arm, and on its tip the candle like a shin- 
ing finger; her dark, disheveled hair falling 
along her cheeks and down her shoulders; 
her negligent attire; her expression of con- 
scious power and daring;—all made her a 
striking figure. 

In the shadow outside, a lumbering 
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shape moved past the open door; then, 
the hands grasped the frame, and a grin- 
ning, sheepish face peered in. 

‘Come in, boys,’’ invited Elizabeth, 
and suddenly from out the shadows, 
Charley forged past Honeydeyck on the 
threshold, and the latter, not to be out- 
done, like a cat leaped in half way of the 
little room. 

With a quick movement, Elizabeth 
lowered the candle, and its beams shot 
across the sick man’s face. ‘‘ Look/’’ 
she whispered, ‘‘ look, and come as close 
as you will !”’ 

For an instant the two men paused with 
craning necks and bulging eyes, and then 
they turned and fled. 

Fearless, now, Elizabeth followed at 
their heels and called into the dark: 
‘‘Bring me food,—food every day, or I 
must come and get it. Remember that 
my hands, my hair, my dress, may carry 
the smallpox. Do not come near me, and, 
above all, do not make it necessary for me 
to enter your house. By God’s favor, my 
father will get well; then we will leave you, 
and you can burn this shack and escape 
the disease. For the present, furnish me 
light and food, and leave us to ourselves.’’ 

She spoke bravely, but she staggered 
as she took a few steps backward, and then 
she sank to the floor beside her father’s 
pallet. She heard footsteps as they came 
and receded, and with the eagerness of 
starvation, she went out to find food. She 
returned with a pan containing bread, a 
cold potato, and beans. 

Softening some of the bread in water, 
she put it to her father’s lips, and by en- 
dearing words induced him to take it. 

«Get well, father,’’ she begged, strok- 
ing his hair, ‘‘ then we’ll steal away from 
here. Let us quit traveling about, go 
home, and stay at home. Father dear, 
you are brave and noble as the mission- 
aries and pioneers that opened up this 
country. You have earned rest and quiet. 
And I ?— I want now, to live with you in 
the house where mother used to be. After 
all, women folks like an abiding place. 
See the extremity to which you and I are 
now brought! But I’il never once com- 
plain of it, if you’ll get well. Look, father! 
I will eat—I will indeed,—that I may day 
and night nurse you.’’ 

She took the bread into her mouth, and 
no sooner had she tasted it, than, in a 





frenzy, she seized the loaf. Hunger got 
the better of nausea, and soon no food 
had ever been sweeter. Comforted, in 
spite of the situation, she prepared for the 
weary watch through another night. 

He face felt stiffand hard, and it seemed 
to her that she was an old woman. 
Trouble? No, she had never, till now, 
known trouble. Let her father but get 
well, and then 

With one hand upon the sick man’s 
arm, she nodded and, half drowsing, 
dreamed a sweet dream. She dreamed of 
the cold, large current of the Columbia 
River and of its still lapping against the 
banks. Floating upon its broad bosom 
was Noyes in his boat. She was at home 
again,—oh, sweet home!—and her father 
came into supper. The table was spread 
by her mother’s hands, and she could 
smell the tea, the biscuits fresh from the 
oven, and broiling salmon. 

Geoffrey Clampett, long quiet, stirred 
now. 

‘* Father, dear,’’ Elizabeth murmured, 
dimly remembering his poor hands and his 
blotched and swollen face. Even as 
she spoke she dreamed again, and this 
time of a moonlight night, and a pair of 
slow wanderers,—Noyes Woodson and a 
tall, slender girl, so like herself that it was 
herself. 

She awoke, and her father still lay quiet. 
He had ceased to mutter, but breathed as 
if in heavy sleep. She could not rouse 
him. The fever was eating his life from 
his body. The fangs of agony set in Eliz- 
abeth’s heart. The dawn came on, and 
she could find no longer any likeness to 
her father’s face. Nor was it any longer 
her father. Lighter footed than any rabbit 
and more delicately than the butterfly on 
wing, Geoffrey Clampett had stolen away 
from weariness, disease and pain. 

‘*He is gone! I am alone!’’ Elizabeth 
said aloud in strange steadiness. She cov- 
ered the unrecognizable face, even from 
her own sight. Tenderly she swathed him 
in the blankets until, upon the pallet, he 
lay like a long cocoon. And then she 
opened the door and met the early day. 

She took her way toward the men’s 
quarters, and the damp freshness in the 
air was like a cool hand touching her 
cheek. Her material senses seemed hushed, 
like hounds cowering at heel. The pres- 
sure upon this moment must cease, before 
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the hounds of sorrow, fear, despair might 
rise. 

Seizing a stick she struck with it upon 
the side of the house. ‘‘ Boys, wake up!’ 
she cried in a hoarse voice. As their 
heads appeared at the window she retreat- 
ed. ‘‘ My father died an hour ago,’ she 
said briefly. ‘‘Dig a grave out on the 
plain away from every human thing. When 
all is ready, by long ropes draw to my door 
a rough sled, that may afterward be 
burned.’’ 

Taking deep breaths of health-giving 
air, she loitered a moment. She even 
gathered a handful of the little red berries 
that grew on low bushes crouching to the 
ground. Entering the shack, she ate the 
berries with her bread. Suddenly she 
stared at their peculiar stain upon her fin- 
gers, then hurriedly dabbed a berry on the 
back of her hand. 

The sickening odor of a dread disease 
almost overpowered her, and in front of 
the shack, her face uplifted, she took up a 
tireless march to and fro. 

She saw Honeydeyck and Charley draw- 
ing toward her the sled. ‘‘ Leave it, and 
I will come and get it,’’ she cautioned. 

When they were at a safe distance she 
dragged the sled backward through the 
door to the pallet in the corner. She 
rolled the swathed and stiffened cocoon 
upon the sled and fastened it securely by 
tying it with the sleeves of her father’s 
coat, Exerting all her strength, she pulled 
the sled once more into the open air, and 
again retreated, while the men, muffled 
about the mouth and nose and with hands 
wrapped in rags, seized the long ropes and 
drew the silent burden toward the place 
prepared for it. 

The tense nerve upon which Elizabeth 
seemed to play twanged as she watched 
the funeral procession. ‘‘Though He 
hath slain my father, I will still trust in 
Him!’’ she declared mechanically. At last 
her head drooped, and almost blindly she 
felt her way within. Stumbling to the 
floor, she leaned against the frame of the 
door, where the blessed air could play 
about her, and fell asleep. 

When she awoke it was noon, and at a 
little distance was her dish of fresh food. 

Now her period of mourning began. 
Grief overpowered every care. Her 
father dead, alone in the cabin where he 
had left her, nothing that her hands must 
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do, watched night and day, no way of es- 


cape! The straining hounds broke leash, 
and in full cry sprang at her heart. As 
they leaped hither and yon within her 
breast, for a time she was crushed by their 
very weight. 

Another night, another day! And then 
she thrilled with a sweet hope. With 
strong words said over and over, she hushed 
the baying hounds. ‘‘Down, Sorrow! 
Wait, Grief! Be quiet, Despair! ’’ 

It was Charley that brought her next 
meal. She called to him as he turned to 
leave : ‘‘How long before I have the 
smallpox ?’’ she asked artfully. 

‘* Maybe one week, maybe two,’’ 
the positive answer. 

‘* If I get well?’’ she asked tentatively. 

The grin with which he answered was 
an offense. ‘‘ Honeydeyck got no wife, I 
got no wife. Which one you like best ?’’ 

‘*The best man!’’ she replied, smiling 
to show the white and even teeth set be- 
tween her red lips. 

Charley drew himself to his full height, 
and smiled in return. Elizabeth knew that 


was 


the white man in him was no fool, and 
that the Indian nature is subtle, but that 
both are slaves to that subtler thing,—a 
woman’s wile. 

‘¢ Hark!’’ said she, still smiling. ‘‘ Both 


drink plenty of whiskey to keep the sick- 
ness away.’’ 

‘¢Yes,’’ he nodded understandingly, 
‘‘we know. We got plenty.’’ 

‘Drink plenty,’’ she admonished again, 
in an earnest tone. 

The next morning, she tied her hair 
and put a ribbon at her neck. From the 
low bush under her square of window, she 
gathered a spray of red berries and fast-, 
ened it in her belt. She went out into the 
sunshine, and when Honeydeyck came 


with her breakfast, she walked up and 
down before him. She was smiling, and 
she was good to look at. 

Elizabeth’s eyes were dark and bright, 
ther lips were parted, showing white 
teeth, and her hair piled high with locks 


drifting unevenly over her cheeks. ‘This 
young woman was prettier than a picture. 


She saw that he looked at her as a dog 
might look at a bone. 
Morning, noon and night, Elizabeth 


tied her hair and smiled. Praying for 
time, she cultivated the flying moments. 
If coquetry were an art, she would learn 
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it. Between whiles, she ranged the gamut 
of emotion. The hungry hounds leaped 
all but to her shoulders, but resolutely she 
put them back. ‘‘ Wait!’’ she cried, with 
writhing lips. In this strait, grief, sorrow 
and despair were but another name for 
luxury. 

‘* Charley,’’ she said one day, speaking 
across the distance, ‘‘ any day, for all you 
know, I may begin with smallpox. You, 
too, may have it. You must still have a 
supply of whiskey in the store. Take m.ore 
of it. Drink it, man, as a preventive ; 
drink it, because—because I ask it! ’’ 

And that night, calling softly, she said, 
‘‘drink plenty, Honeydeyck, because— 
because I ask it!’’ 

She knew that sowing brings, in due 
time, the reaping. She watched the seeds 
of suspicion and jealousy that ripened into 
open quarrel between Charley and Honey- 
deyck. She saw fiery liquor play its part! 
Sullen looks by day, and, once, at night, 
an oath, when the two men, by accident, 
met on their restless patrol about the shack! 
Since they were enemies, enough! But 
did they never sleep ? 

When a fortnight passed, the cabin 
door was shut. There was left but the 
memory of a smiling woman on parade in 
the sunshine. The food was untouched, 
and birds lit on the dish and picked out 
morsels of bread. The maddened men 
watched each other and waited. 

The second day, at noon, a figure, 
feebly stooping, crawled from the door 
toward the food. Across the distance, a 
strained voice called for water. A blanket 
wrapped the head, with folds loosely de- 
scending to the feet. Honeydeyck stared 
stupidly from the back door of the store, 
and Charley, coming round the corner, 
gave an inarticulate click in his throat. 

Staggeringly Elizabeth rose and looked 
toward them. One disfigured hand reached 
up, the hooded blanket fell back, and a 
blotched face looked forth,—a marred 
face, threatening in import, and terrible in 
suggestion. More loudly than the leper’s 
voice, the silence cried, ‘‘ Unclean! un- 
clean! ”’ 

Elizabeth tottered back, and shut her- 
self away from sight. 

One day, when the sunshine spread the 
plain with glory, the shut-in woman peeped 
furtively from the square of window, and 
watched an approaching train of three 
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laden wagons. The supply teams! They 
would pass on should they scent danger. 
But Honeydeyck and Charley were pru- 
dent, even in their cups, and allowed no 
danger of infection to interfere with busi- 
ness. All unaware, the teams drew up, 
unhitched and prepared for bivouac. 

Elizabeth, wide-eyed, stood staring, 
staring. He glance was piercing. With 
one purple hand clenching her shoulder, 
she watched the movements of a man di- 
recting the unloading of the goods. He 
was tall, with wide expanse of chest, and 
under the brim of his hat his face shone 
red in the sun. 

What, Elizabeth,—joy? Nay, child, 
nay; the four walls of a hut, with little, 
flitting, drifting creatures for company; 
the gaunt and springing forms of fancy, 
fears within and foes without! 

Aye,—but never more plainly spoke joy, 
than from out Elizabeth’s face. She ques- 
tioned, in a whisper, ‘‘ Noyes Woodson, 
—wNoyes, is it thou, indeed?’’ A rap- 
turous light shone from her eyes, and her 
hand relaxed and lay softly against her 
shoulder. The yelping hounds, for a 
moment, crouched home, and then like 
playing phantoms, swept into the beyond 
country over the horizon. 

An impulse bade Elizabeth to run out 
shrieking. Suddenly, a thought gave 
gentle advice. Her father’s words, a- 
companied by the steady plod of horses’ 
feet, returned to her. ‘‘ Try others by a 
supreme action,—supreme as requiring 
sacrifice.’? This was her opportunity, but 
what courage it required! How much 
easier to—but no. Her father was wise. 
Something he must have seen in Noyes,— 
some immaturity, some lack. Now she 
would apply the test. Otherwise, a haunt- 
ing breath of doubt would forever come in 
between perfect happiness. 

At first, shyly, and then with sweet tre- 
mors, and finally with a going of her 
whole heart, Elizabeth watched her lover. 
She forgot her pustuled face, her blotched 
hands, and through her little square of 
window kissed her thoughts to him. 

‘“‘Oh, my love, take me!’’ she ex- 
claimed over and over. ‘‘Noyes, I am 
here,—Elizabeth,—waiting! How can you 
fail to discover me? I will think you into 
knowledge of me before another day’s 
dawn. Come, my dear, come! ’’ 


Light waned, and evening fell. 
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mice played in the corners, and waiting in 
the shadows, Elizabeth’s heart grew cold. 
A soft tread caught her strained senses. 

On tip-toe, Elizabeth lifted the little cur- 
tain to the window. The moon at its full, 
like a round, pale bubble, rested upon the 


horizon line. <A_ gentle illumination 
silvered the world. Touched in outline 


with that frost-work of tracery, walked 
Noyes Woodson, tall, strong, and pur- 
poseful. The girl held her breath lest 
from her body her soul leap into his pro- 
tection. 

He paused, with the old movement of 
impatience. Coming to her door, he 
spoke. Her hands reached out, and her 
eyes overflowed. ‘‘ Elizabeth,’’ he called, 
with the inflection that she knew, ‘‘I am 
Noyes Woodson. I came, to-day, with 
the teams. I discovered your horses in 
the stable, and these creatures were forced 
to tell me your story. Oh, poor Elizabeth? 
Listen! One of the wagons is empty, 
now, and I can easily carry you to it. 
Once secreted there, you are safe, and can 
put no one in danger. It shall be yours 
to say where you will go. Wrap yourself 
well and come out.’’ 

She unfastened the leather thong, and 
the door swung outward. She said ina 
trembling voice, ‘‘ Are you not afraid of 
me? ’’ She came out into the pale light, 
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and he could see the marks on her face. 

‘*No man courts death or disfigure- 
ment,’’ he replied unfalteringly, ‘but I 
could never endure to draw breath if I 
failed, at this time, to do what is best for 
you. Come, quickly.” 

Elizabeth returned into the hut to make 
preparation. Going to the pail, she 
plunged her hands into the water, then 
passed her wet palms over her face. Turn- 
ing slowly, she took farewell of the shadow- 
haunted room and of the scurry of tiny 
feet. 

Passing into the moonlight, she saw that 
the pale, round bubble was detached from 
the horizon and was slowly floating into 
the sky. It was moonlight,—as on that 
other night,—and Noyes Woodson again 
was near. ‘There was nothing, now, to 
part them ; even her father could ask no 
farther test. 

She said with a ripple that was almost 
like laughter in her voice, ‘‘ Touch me not, 
Noyes, until my clothing can be purified; 
but fear me not. When I was a child | 
had this sickness in a mild form, and I can 
now bring to you no harm. Nevertheless, 
believing, you have risked your life for 
me. Look!”’ 

She lifted her face, cleansed from the 
stains of the berries, and lo! the face was 
fair as of old, and without blemish. 








THE WATERFALL 


By Robert R. Logan 


LF and sprite and pix and fairy 
Haunt the torrent’s flashing spray ; 
I can hear their twinkling laughter 


As it tumbles on its way. 


See from yonder blackened boulder, 
Cupped and creviced, peers a gnome; 
Nods and beckons me to follow 
To his pale, enchanted home, 
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Where the sapphires and the rubies, 
Hanging in the vaulted night, 

Glance and glimmer, dance and shimmer, 
With a dim, fantastic light. 


Hark! the rasp and clash of voices 
Where the waters rush and roar! 

Hark! the elfin pipers playing 
Where they plash upon the shore. 


Tiny hands amid the ripples 
Beat applause and faintly gleam ; 
Light, mysterious, mocking fingers 
Whirl the leaf upon-the stream. 


Elf and sprite and pix and fairy 
Haunt the torrent’s flashing spray ; 

Ever sounds their tinkling laughter 
As it tumbles on its way. 











THE GOULD FORTUNE 


The Actual Steps by Which 


One of the Largest and Most 


Portentous of American Fortunes has Been Amassed 


By Burton 


HE combined fortunesof the 
several members of the 
Gould family aggregate, ac- 
cording to a conservative 
estimate, considerably more 
SS than one hundred and 
twenty-five millions of dollars. It main- 
tains in the utmost luxury several elaborate 
city and country establishments and props 
up the decaying fortunes of one of the 
ancient houses of feudal France. Its in- 
fluence is felt in practically every part of 
the United States. Its physical manifes- 
tations are the steel rails that reach almost 
from sea the telegraph wires that 
penetrate the most insignificant village, the 
elevated structures that daily levy tribute 
upon the million residents of our largest 
city. It is a powerful factor in many large 
financial corporations, a force constantly 
to be reckoned with upon the Stock Ex- 
change, a potent influence in the politics 
of many a city and State. It is constantly 
engaged in financial warfare on one hand, 
in works of financial peace on the other; it 
has its friendships, its alliances, its feuds. 
The Gould estate is less than fifty years 
old, but it has already established a great 
American dynasty that promises to endure 
for centuries. 

All these millions are not the product of 
industry, of commercial genius,—not even 
of the highest financial acumen. They 
represent not so much industrial progress 
as industrial decay. They were not accu- 
mulated in times of great national pros- 
perity; but more frequently in times of 
great national distress. They are the prod- 
uct, that is, of speculation alone. Of few 
other commanding American fortunes can 
this be said. We may not admire the 
business methods of our Rockefellers, our 
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Vanderbilts, our Carnegies, our Hunting- 
tons, our Stanfords, our Hearsts; but for 
the most part, in accumulating riches for 
themselves, they opened up hitherto un- 
developed territories, established great 
manufacturing industries, and thus made 
the nation’s wealth. Wall Street, however, 
was the limited area of Jay Gould’s activi- 
ties, the stock ticker was his one produc- 
tive force. 

In the fall of 1883, the master mind of 
Wall Street called into his office several of 
New York’s leading capitalists. Doubts 
had been spread abroad concerning his 
solvency, and he decided to quiet such 
rumors definitely. He showed his visitors 
securities valued at fifty-three millions of 
dollars, and offered to produce twenty 
millions of dollars more. Had he only 
displayed the methods by which these had 
been acquired, the exhibit would have 
been more startling still. In that event 
his distinguished friends would have been 
face to face with one of the most remark- 
able minds in the whole psychology of 
Wall Street. They would have seen it 
tortuously working in and outall the forces 
of State and society, ingeniously perverting 
each one to its own ends. ‘They would 
have been introduced into an abnormal in- 
dustrial and financial world, in which prac- 
tically all the relations of business and trust 
would have had a meaning peculiarly its 
own. Bankruptcy would have appeared 
merely another name for success; financial 
panic the one industrial ideal. Riches 
would not have been made from a great 
and prosperous corporation; but from one 
that was tottering to its grave. A railroad 
system would have seemed, not an aggre- 
gation of steel rails, locomotives, cars, sta- 
tions, terminals, passengers and freight; 
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Jay Gould 


but merely so many slips of paper, to be 
bought, sold, borrowed, and, if need be, 
forged and stolen. Its president would 
have been, not the guiding genius who de- 
veloped business, combined systems and 
paid large dividends, but an ingenious indi- 
vidual who used its secrets to put up or 
put down stocks, and who, if occasion re- 
quired, could be depended upon to wreck 
his corporation for the sake of a Wall 
Street ‘‘turn.’’? Judges would not exist 
to dispense justice or legislators to pass 
laws, but factors in a great 
stock gambling machine. Even the federal 
government, in that financial under-world 
which Gould might have portrayed, would 
have had its proper function as one de- 
partment of a Wall Street brokerage office, 
and the President of the United States 
himself, with all the great influence and 


as essential 


knowledge at his disposal, might pro] 


engineer the ups and downs 
market. 
The fortune which Gould so 


phantly displayed had all been hea 


in little less than fifteen years. He 


into Wall Street about 1868, all | 


niless; by 1883 he had some sevent 
That is at the 1 


millions of dollars. 


five million dollars a year. How 


able to accomplish this, the circumst 
in which he found himself, the n 


which he used,—this is the sul 
our present argument. 
the story in detail would be ted 
unnecessary. In_ his brief 
career Gould found his way into n 
porations—the Erie, the Wal 
Union Pacific, the Missouri Pa 
Western Union and the Manhatt 
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vated. In nearly all cases his methods 
were the same; to detail the history of 
one is to tell that of all. As_ illustrative 
of his methods, as well as for their intrinsic 
interest, we have selected perhaps the two 
inost stirring episodes,—his manipulation 
of the Erie Railroad and his attempted 
corner of the gold supply. 

First, however, concerning the man him- 
self. What was there in his early training 
that fitted him for this unexampled career ? 
Gould himself, in an investigation before the 
United States Senate, ,in 1883, gave many 
details of his early career. He was born 
in 1836, the son of a Delaware County 
dairyman. As a child he tended his fath- 
er’s cows. ‘‘ I went barefooted,’’ he said, 
‘and got thistles in my feet.’’ He early 
got tired of this, and yearned for an edu- 
cation. His father had no money for such 
unnecessary luxuries, but Jason finally 
found a blacksmith who consented to 
in return for certain clerical 
Thus Gould earned such education 
He left school at fifteen and 
He 


board him 

work. 

as he had. 

became a clerk in a country store, 
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began work at six in the morning and fin- 
ished at ten at night. ‘This was a pretty 
full day, but by getting up at three o’clock 
and studying until six, Gould managed to 
acquire sufficient knowledge of mathemat- 
ics to start out asa surveyor. He obtained 
a job, at ‘twenty dollars a month and 
found,’’ assistant to an engineer who 
was making a map of Ulster County. This 
venture terminated badly. Gould was 
forced to support himself making ‘‘ noon 
marks’ for the farmers, and when the 
summer’s work was finished, Jason was 
cheated out of his pay. ‘Two other young 
men had worked with him upon the map, 
and to them Gould sold the results of his 
summer’s work for five hundred dollars. 
With this capital,—which seemed a for- 
tune to Gould,—he went on alone and 
made maps of Albany and Delaware Coun- 
ties. He cleaned up five thousand dollars 
this way. His maps, from all accounts, 
were models of accuracy. ‘* There wasn’t 
any foolishness in Jason’s survey books,’’ 
said Oliver J. Tillson, one of his early 
‘* He was all business. Why, 
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associates. 
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even at meal times he was always talking 


maps. My father to say: ‘Look at 
Gould! Isn’t he a driver?’ ”’ 

Gould also wrote d published a his 
tory of Delaware County. At this time he 
was intensely religious. In moments of 


great discouragements, he would fall on his 
knees in the open air and pray fervently. 
If no one was looking, he would occasion- 
ally have a ‘* good cry.’’ 
In this senate in 
detailed some of 
ences as a tanner it 


gation, Gould also 
rly business experi- 
Ulster County. A few 


years later he gathered his few early 
possessions and started for Manhattan 
[sland. ‘The New York Directory for 1860 
contains this entry: ‘‘ Jay Gould, leather 


House, 
everal years he dis- 
name noteven appear- 


merchant, 39 Spruce Street. 
Newark.’’ ‘Then for 
appears entirely, hi 
ing in the directory 

Conditions were then favorable, how- 
ever, for a man of Financially and 
politically the country was at a low ebb. 
It had just passed through a disastrous 
panic, and stood on the verge of civil war. 
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Wall Street was the headquarters 
bandit gangs, wl 


tunities in the depressed public a 


the misfortunes of the transportat 
Gould, after a few years of r 
activity as a tanner, began to 
he country v 
unused rails, passengerless cars al 


Stoc ks 


railroad systems. 
locomotives; railroad 
down. 
tending from ‘Troy, New York, to 
Vermont. Its first mortgage bo 
ten cents on the dollar. 
the control. He became pre 
took active charge as superinten: 
put the bonds up to par, and, 
to his statement to the senate « 
gave the stock a value of one hu 


twenty. He then bought conti 


Cleveland and Pittsburg road 
This, Gould declared, he made 
hundred and twenty, and leased 


itable terms to the Pennsylvani 
initial successes brought him n 
cash and many influential frien: 
Even before Gould had lef 
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nery in Ulster County, the Erie Rail- 
road had become, what it was after- 
wards called, the ‘* scarlet woman of Wall 
Street.’’ It started, in 1832, as the great- 
est American enterprise of the age, its 
construction, over the hills and valleys of 
New Jersey and New York State to Buf- 
falo, was regarded as an engineering tri- 
umph comparable only with the Erie 
Canal. Its projectors were not discouraged 
by the financial problems constantly pre- 
sented. For twenty years they toiled 
against intermittent bankruptcy, faced 
and weathered several national panics, 
and finally, in 1851, started their first 
train to Buffalo. Its success justified 
their highest expectations. Its cost 
doubled and tripled the original esti- 
mates, but its earnings proportionately in- 
creased. In a few years the road promised 
to become one of the country’s most profit- 
able properties. But the management had 
unforeseen factors to reckon with. The 
304 
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I:rie’s usefulness, it was perceived, was not 
to be limited to transporting freight and 
passengers. Certain industrious gentlemen 
in New York City had detected possibili- 
ties in Erie stock, and had begun to 
accumulate great fortunes in it. Gradually 
these capitalists strengthened their posi- 
tion by acquiring influence in the Erie 
management. ‘The leader was one Daniel 
Drew, a quaint personage of Methodistical 
temperament, an ex-cattle drover, tavern- 
keeper and founder of theological seminar- 
ies. Drew’s first transactions with the 
Erie had every appearance of philanthropy. 
He was what would now be irreverantly 
called its ‘‘angel.’’ He furnished cash, 
when needed, to buy new rolling stock, to 
lay new tracks, sometimes to meet regular 
obligations. In 1855, the Erie manage- 
ment first realized that it was under obli- 
gations to Drew for nearly two millions of 
dollars,—five hundred thousand dollars 
actually advanced and one million five 
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hundred thousand dollars in indorsements. 
From that time on Drew controlled the 
road. His policies were not inspired by 
the desire to increase the Erie credit or to 
make it a paying concern, but merely to 
put up or put down its stock. For ten 
years Drew had practically everything in 
his own hands and made millions. 

About 1867, however, Cornelius Van- 
derbilt entered the lists. His great in- 
terests lay outside Wall Street; he had 
a genuine ambition to build up a great 
railroad system. His genuine business 
sense revolted at Drew’s management of 
Erie; he saw the road’s real possibilities, 
and the harm, which, in competent and 
unfriendly hands, it might do the New 
York Central. Drew had also given signs 
of buying western roads that would give 
the Erie an extension to Chicago, had 
already entered Vanderbilt’s field by pur- 
chasing large interests in the Boston, Hart- 
ford and Erie railroad. Self protection, 
therefore, demanded that the master of the 
New York Central get the controlling in- 
terest in Erie. Quietly Vanderbilt began 
buying Erie stock. In the early part of 
1866 he controlled the rival road. He 
promptly dismissed Drew and his gang, 
electing his own board in their stead. Ap- 
parently Drew had been completely out- 
generaled, but his humiliation was only 
temporary. He _ had speculative 
weapon not generally utilized in Wall Street 
—a copious flow of tears. Now he began 
a lacrymose attack upon the old commo- 
dore. Was not Vanderbilt content now 
that he had got control of Erie? Was it 
necessary utterly to crush and ruin an old 
man, self-made like himself? Would he 
not forget the old enmity, convert an old 
rival into a friend, and take up with him 
the rehabilitation of Erie? Vanderbilt, 
always sentimental, gave way before these 
pleadings. An offensive and defensive al- 
liance was framed. Drew was to stop his 
attacks upon the Erie railroad, re-enter the 
3oard of Directors to represent Vander- 
bilt’s interest, and to support his stock. 

Ostensibly to carry out this program 
Drew called to his assistance two compara- 
tively young men, both hardly known in 
Wall Street. One was a small, swarthy in- 
dividual, almost feminine in voice and man- 
ner, constantly shrinking from contact with 
men. The other was of huge frame, bois- 
terous in his talk and behavior, much 


one 
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given to loud clothes and jewelry, and fond 
of low associates, male and female. ‘11 
early career of the first, Jay Gou 


already keen sketched; that of the s nd, 
James Fisk, Jr., is little known. It is said 
that he had been a pedler in Vermont; 
and that he had afterwards manag 
circus. Drew did not add them to the 
Erie Board with any serious purpose. 
They came, indeed, little better than 
‘‘dummy directors,’’—men who could be 
depended upon to do Drew’s will. Van 
derbilt, who despised both Gould and 
Fisk, acquiesced in the management on 
this ground. He made, however, one 


fatal mistake. Fisk, Gould and Drew were 
put on the executive committee, and 
trolled it. The executive committ 


entire management of the road. It could 
issue stock and bonds, vote improv its 
and, in general, exercise all the authority 
of the board. Between annual meetings, 
too, it could not be displaced. Thus 
Gould, Fisk and Drew, irrespective of 


Vanderbilt and other stockholders, held 
the destinies of the Erie Railroad in their 
own hands. . 

For a time the new combination worked 
well. Public confidence in the r 


in a measure restored, and Erie sto 
finally freed from the clutches 
bears, started upward. Vanderbilt 
so satisfied that he began pur 
liberally, both to entrench himself still 
further in control and because he] 


in its ultimate value. Drew and his new 
partners determined that he should have 
all the stock he desired. They immediately 
detected innumerable chances to improve 


the road. New locomotives were! 

new rails, new facilities for handling 
creasing traffic.’? Vanderbilt aw 
morning and learned that the Erie 

tive committee—Gould, Fisk and Drew— 


had authorized large issue of bor for 
‘‘ needed improvements.’’ He knew what 
that meant. He recalled Drew’s 

operation of 1866. He remember Ww 
the old tavern-keeper, then the supreme 
influence in Erie, had apparently 

ted himself to be cornered in its stock 


and how at the precise moment that Wall 
Street looked for Drew’s suspension, he 
suddenly threw upon the market fifty-eight 
thousand shares, ran the price down from 
ninety-seven dollars to fifty dollars, and 
pocketed millions in profits. The 


secret 
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of Drew’s success was simple. Erie bonds 
were convertible into stock, and Drew, as 
treasurer, had caused a new issue ‘‘ for 
improvements. ’’ 

Evidently Drew was up to his old game. 
In a word, with Gould and Fisk he turned 
upon his benefactor, and by flooding the 
market with bonds that could be converted 
into stock, proposed to contest Vander- 
bilt’s control. And thus began the battle 
which demoralized Wall Street for five 
years, corrupted the legislatures and courts 
of New York State, and kept New York 
City in an almost constant uproar. It was 
a struggle largely between the supreme 
court on the one hand, and the legislature 
on the other. Vanderbilt clearly had the 
advantage at the start. His main source 
of strength was his corrupt control of Judge 
George C. Barnard. Barnard’s is one of 
the most infamous names in the judicial 
history of New York State. When Van- 
derbilt obtained the ascendency over him, 
he was already prominent as the judicial 
ally of William M. Tweed. He was a 
man of engaging personality, of great phys- 
ical and mental energy and of unques- 
tioned knowledge of the law. He had, 
however, little respect for the dignity of 
the judical office. His mildest shortcom- 
ings were the sallies of vulgar wit with 
which he interspersed his hearings. 
‘«Gentlemen,’’ he once replied to two 
lawyers who were contending to amend 
their complaints by inserting new words, 
‘you can put in the whole of Webster’s 
dictionary if you like, but I am going to 
lunch,’’ wherewith he gathered up his 
judicial robe and disappeared. ‘‘ Other 
judges may live to reverse Judge Barnard,’’ 
he replied, when petitioned to reconsider 
amore than usually outrageous decision, 
‘«but he does not propose to reverse him- 
self.’’ This buffoonery was inspired, per- 
haps, by a desire to enliven a prostitution 
of justice unparalleled, before or since, in 
American history. Under Barnard the 
courts were bodily annexed to the Tweed 
régime. Political rascalities were judicially 
protected, justice openly knocked down to 
the highest bidder. Therefore it was not 
strange that Vanderbilt, when he found 
himself engaged in a death grapple with 
Gould, Drew and Fisk for the control of 
Erie, promptly turned to Barnard. 

Soon a court order appeared restraining 
the Erie Executive Committee from issu- 


ing any more stock and demanding that 
they return to the treasury one-quarter of 
the stock already out. Judge Barnard took 
the ground that the convertible issue was 
fraudulent in that it exceeded the amount 
authorized by the Erie charter, and that the 
pretext ‘‘improvements and new equip- 
ment’’ was false. Flattering himself that 
he had thus checkmated Gould and Drew, 
Vanderbilt feverishly continued to buy 
stock. His purchasing campaign reached 
a crisis on March 10, 1868. Evidently 
his appetite for Erie was insatiable. He 
took up block after block as rapidly as it 
was dumped upon the market. He ordered 
his brokers to buy all that appeared, and 
when the day was over, found that he had 
spent nearly six millions of dollars. By 
that time, too, he had learned that this 
enormous sum had been transferred from 
his own pockets into those of Gould and 
Fisk. He had been purchasing their stock 
all day long; for the Executive Commit- 
tee had already disregarded Barnard’s in- 
junction and poured into the market fifty 
thousand shares. This stock had been 
sent from the Erie headquarters to Gould’s 
office by special messenger. Fisk had 
robbed the messenger, and turned the 
stock over, at market rates, to Vanderbilt’s 
brokers. From a back office Gould and 
Fisk gleefully watched the old man put out 
his millions of good money for this worth- 
less paper. ‘‘If that printing press don’t 
break down,’’ remarked Fisk, between 
cigar puffs. ‘‘we’ll give the d—d old 
hog all he wants of Erie.’’ As rapidly as 
Vanderbilt’s checks came in, Gould 
and Fisk cautiously converted them into 
greenbacks. At night time they had six 
millions of dollars in national currency, 
and, what was perhaps more, they were as 
strongly entrenched in Erie as before. 
How Gould, Fisk and Drew, with five 
other directors, took advantage of a friendly 
fog to escape to Jersey City in row boats, 
their pockets stuffed with securities and 
greenbacks, how they ensconced them- 
selves in Taylor’s Hotel—Fort Taylor it 
was derisively called—safe from the New 
York courts, how injunction followed in- 
junction, how the officers of the law 
patiently waited, warrants in hand, to en- 
tice the fugitives again across the Hudson 
River, how unsuccessful attempts were 


made to kidnap them and take them back 
to New York, how the newspapers, the 
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Stock Exchange and the public constantly 
joined in the hue and cry—all that is now 
a familiar story. With his associates Gould 
now had six millions of dollars in cash, be- 
sides numerous other railroad securities. 
‘They were not safe, however, as their for- 
tune had been acquired by sales of stock 
which Judge Barnard had declared to be 
fraudulent. Numerous suits had been in- 
stituted by Vanderbilt to compel the con- 
spirators to disgorge; if they returned to 
New York, they would be arrested, and 
restitution might soon follow. Gould met 
the situation by a device childlike in its 
simplicity. This stock was illegal? Well, 
it must be legalized. Who had the power? 
Why, the Albany legislature, of course. 
\gainst Barnard’s injunctions Gould, there- 
fore, decided to place the enactments of 
the Albany lawmakers. How could this 
result be brought about? Gould simply 
decided to use a portion of that six millions 
of dollars which Vanderbilt had contributed 
to the Jersey City exchequer. Vanderbilt 
promptly appeared at Albany in an attempt 
to forestall the game. He had the senate 
appoint a committee to investigate the 
Erie management. Next day Gould’s 
representative introduced a bill to legalize 
the stock which Barnard had decreed 
fraudulent. The battle was nowon. More 
properly stated, the Albany vote-auction 
had begun. The statesmen .had scented 
the contest from afar. Assembly and sena- 
torial elections had waged with especial 
alacrity that fall. The Albany grist, under 
Tweed’s management, was invariably fruit- 
ful, but what would it not he, with Gould 
and Drew ranged on one side and Vander- 
bilt on the other? Thus when Gould and 
the commodore appeared they found them- 
selves confronted by the ablest statesmen 
n both parties. The stake played for was 
ten millions of dollars of Erie stock. The 
complete history of that session will prob- 
ably never be written. Investigating com- 
mittees were appointed, but their reports 
are entirely untrustworthy. It is known, 
1owever, that Gould red at Albany, 
~in company with a deputy sheriff, for he 
was promptly arrested and released on bail, 
when he landed in New York State, and 
that he carried about a mysterious satchel, 
currently believed to contain the sinews of 
war. It is also known that, in that year, 
the Erie Railroad, according to its own 
ledgers, expended one million of dollars 
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for ‘‘extra and legal services.’’ 
bore off the victory, and he himse 
mitted on the witness stand the corru 
of money. 
thousand dollars to Lou F. Payn— 
still with us—for which he did n 
value received. ‘I did it just to st 
him over,’’ he said. 
stock in him.’’ Just what he gave 
in whom he did ‘‘ take stock’’ we h 
means of knowing. 

Thus the legislative battle with \ 
bilt was won. All the legal technica 


however, were not yet satisfied, for G 
and his confréres were still in cont 


and numerous Vanderbilt suits against 
awaited trial. ‘The commodore | 
fifty thousand shares of worthless 
and he loudly demanded that Gou 
Fisk relieve him of it. To this they 
mately consented. ‘They paid the 
modore two million five hundred tl 
dollars in cash and one million two | 
and fifty thousand dollars in securit 
fifty thousand shares, and also one 


dollars for the privilege of calling 


remaining fifty thousand shares at any 


within four months. This settlem¢ 
Gould and Fisk the absolute masters 
Erie Railroad. They now left their 
City citadel, and transferred the Ex 

to the Grand Opera House, at 
Avenue and Twenty-third Street. 

became president, Fisk treasurer 
having outlived his usefulness was 
dropped. For years, until 
Gould and Fisk manipulated the 
with an eye simply to their pe 
richment. Without 
sulting the other 


five 
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directors, 
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business constantly utilize 
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in Erie director. ‘Thus 


they 
favorite allies,—the 
the corrupt judici 
M. Tweed 


trolled the local machine and ‘the 
ture. He openly admitted in cour 
he had constantly bribed the Albany 


ticians Money so spent, he s: 
charged to the ‘‘ India rubber ac: 
['weed’s usefulness was strikingly 
when all the stockholders, Englis! 


American, combined to force Gould 


The legislature promptly passed 
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called ‘‘ classification act’’ under which 
only one-fifth the directors could retire 
each year. Gould also annexed his old 
judicial enemy, Judge Barnard, who served 
him with even greater disregard of judicial 
decency than he had served Vanderbilt. 
One evening, at Gould’s order, he held 
court in the apartments of Josephine Mans- 
field, Fisk’s mistress. Again the English 
shareholders sent over proxies for a large 
block of stock to be used in voting in a 
new management. Judge Barnard, by a 
regular and perfectly legal court order, de- 
livered these proxies to Gould and Fisk, 
who promptly voted them to maintain their 
own power! 

In this period, Gould increased the lia- 
bilities of the Erie Railroad at the rate of 
twelve million dollars a year. In 1868 its 
stock and outstanding accounts stood at 
fifty-one million dollars; in 1873 they had 
swollen to one hundred and fifteen million 
dollars. For this sixty-four million dollars 
increased expenditure the Erie had practi- 
cally nothing to show. The property had 
actually decreased in value, and its stock 
steadily gone down. The books showed 
that Gould had charged twelve million dol- 
lars to construction and equipment. Not 
a new rail had been laid, not a new engine 
bought, not a new station rebuilt. After 
a minute examination of the Erie books, 
an Erie expert declared that Gould had 
converted twelve million dollars to his per- 
sonal use. How extensive his indirect 
stealings were will never be known. His 
largest profits were perhaps made in the 
manipulation of Erie stock. As president, 
he instituted ruinous policies merely for 
the sake of putting down its shares. 

This régime lasted just as long as the 
political and judicial corruption on which 
it was based. Gould’s control of Erie went 
down with the political crash that annihi- 
lated William M. Tweed. Of the whole 
crowd Gould was the only one who did not 
come to a miserable end. Daniel Drew 
died in poverty, Fisk was murdered in a 
quarrel over a notorious woman, Judge 
Barnard was impeached, dismissed from 
the bench and forever prohibited from 
holding any position of honor and trust, 
and Tweed died in prison. With his props 
thus cut down, Gould was compelled to 
disgorge. He finally agreed to surrender 
his control of Erie and give back to the 
stockholders six million dollars of their mis- 
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appropriated money. This restitution he 
again turned to his profit. He knew that, 
once he left the Erie board, its stock would 
rise, and so he purchased largely. He 
speculated, in other words, upon his own 
reputation for dishonesty. Having played 
the market to the fullest extent, Gould, 
finally as a consideration for the withdrawal 
of all pending suits, delivered to the stock- 
holders real estate and securities nominally 
valued at six million dollars. When these 
were marketed, their actual value suddenly 
shrunk to two hundred thousand dollars! 
With his Erie profits Gould was able to 
engineer that other operation, which we 
have selected as illustrative of the methods 
by which his fortune was built up,—his 
attempted corner of the gold supply. He 
made his Erie millions, as has been seen, 
by the corrupt use of the State govern- 
ment and the courts. In his gold corner, 
he boldly aspired to make the President 
of the United States his accomplice. His 
scheme was simplicity itself. Not more 
than fifteen millions of gold was actually in 
circulation. Because of its scarcity it sold 
at a constantly fluctuating premium. Any 
one who could control the supply could 
easily make millions. He could squeeze 
the ‘‘shorts,’’—the Wall Street gentle- 
men that is,—who, anticipating a rise, had 
made contracts for future delivery, and 
would also levy tribute upon the whele 
business world. Of his ability to control 
the fifteen million dollars outstanding 
Gould had not the slightest doubt. The 
uncertain factor was the ninety million dol- 
lars or ninety-five million dollars gold held 
in the federal treasury. Great as were 
Gould’s resources, he could not purchase 
all that. If the government should free 
any considerable amount, manifestly his 
scheme would fall through; if, on the other 
hand, it could be persuaded to retain all 
its gold in the Treasury vaults, Gould’s 
purpose would be quite as well served as 
if he owned it himself. Great business 
and financial considerations properly gov- 
erned the question. George S. Boutwell 
was secretary of the treasury, Ulysses S. 
Grant was president, and both regarded 
the gold question not primarily from the 
standpoint of the Wall Steet speculator, 
but of the legitimate business man. In 
every possible way Gould attempted to get 
their ear. He found a ready tool in A. 
R. Corbin, who had married a sister of 
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e General Grant, and thus might be sup- 
oa posed to command Government secrets. 
d Gould purchased twomillion dollars’ worth 
e of gold bonds for Corbin’s account, paying 
n him weekly profits sometimes as high as 
d twenty-five thousand dollars. Corbin then 
, secured, or claimed to secure, the appoint- 
al ment of General Butterfield as sub-treas- 
. urer at New York. Gould at once made 
y a private loan to Butterfield, and afterwards 
€ asserted, though the latter denied it, that 
y he carried a million and a half dollars of 
gold for him. 
O Having ‘‘ fixed,’’ as he believed, both 
Corbin and Butterfield, Gould now began 
S to cast his lines for the President. He 
s resorted to endless schemes to learn 
e the administration’s gold policy. On 


June 18, Grant, taking a Fall River steam- 
‘ boat to Boston, found himself face to face 
with Gould and Fisk. Gould and Fisk 


t at once demonstrated great conversational 
S powers, as well as much patriotic interest 
e in the nation. The feasibility of selling 
1 gold was discussed pro and con,—though 
1 the President maintained a discreet silence. 
All the tactful prodding of the assembled 
1 financiers cnly drew from him an opinion 
: that the country’s prosperity was somewhat 


fictitious, and might as well ‘‘ be tapped 





l one way as another.” This somewhat 
| Delphic utterance Gould and Fisk inter- 
> preted unfavorably to their plans,—as sig- 
| nifying that the President did not favor 
y Governmental accumulation of gold. ‘‘ The 
. remark,’’ said Gould afterwards, ‘‘ struck 
: us like a wet blanket.’’ However, they 
| did not accept it as final. Then Gould 
. tried another tack. He had a long edi- 
. torial on ‘*Grant’s Financial Policy’’ 
written and printed in an influential New 
; York newspaper. The public was let into 
- the secret that the government proposed 
l to hoard all its gold. Gould sent acopy to 
Secretary Boutwell, hoping to draw an ex- 
pression of opinion. Mr. Boutwell ac- 
knowledged the communication with formal 

] thanks, but said nothing about the Govern- 
ment’s policy. ‘Then Gould compelled 

: Corbin to write directly to Grant. This 
i sg letter was delivered by private messenger 
to Grant personally. The President read 
| it carefully, then crumpled it up in his 
] hands. ‘Is there any reply ?’’ asked the 
messenger. ‘‘None,’’ replied Grant. 





Later, however, Mrs. Grant wrote to Cor- 
bin, expressing the President’s distress that 
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his relative had become entangled with the 
gold speculators, and directing him t 
engage himself at once. 

Thus Gould finally learned that the 
President was not on his side. He de 
cided therefore, upon the next best 
dient, to make the public think t 
was. Wall Street was flooded with ru: 
innuendoes and deliberate statements, —all 
tending to prove the corrupt association 
of the federal government with the Gould 
crowd. Gould’s first work was to deceive 
his own associates. Fisk had not entered 
with his usual enthusiasm into the scheme 
and, on his failure with President Grant 


xpe 


practically withdrew. Now Gould called 
him in, told him that Grant, Mrs. Gr 
General Butterfield and others in high 
position, had joined hands with him, that 
no government gold would be sold, that 
again, as in the Erie affair, they were play- 
ing with loaded dice. The messenger who 
delivered Corbin’s letter to the Pr nt 
as described above, at once telegray l to 
New York. ‘‘ Letter delivered allr ' 
As Fisk got this message it read ‘* Letter 
delivered. All right,’’ from wl he 
naturally assumed that the Presi 

ceded to the plan. Thus was he finally 
convinced that Grant was as great a rogue 
as himself and Gould. ‘‘ This stat 
afterwards wrote James A. Garfield, 
‘‘ wickedly false, presented by Gor nd 
Corbin was too tempting a bait for Fisk to 
resist.’ All the conspirators udly 
boasted that they had on their side ‘‘ every 


body in authority in the United Sta 
ginning with President Grant and 
with the doorkeepers in congre 

Wall Street, always credulous, really 
swallowed this, and consequently ld 
rose. For several months Gould 
chased largely.. When he began, 
quoted at one hundred and thir \t 
this figure Gould bought seven million dol 
lars, using the profits of his Erie n 
tion. His purchases sent the pri to 
one hundred and forty-six. Then, 
fidence in Gould’s ability to enli 
ment support failed, the price fell k to 
one hundred and thirty-two. ‘This meant 
ruin, and, to save himself, Gould began 
purchasing again, and the price finally 
reached one hundred and thirty-seven and 
a half. Then the bears attacked him in 
force. His own broker became alarmed, 
turned against him, and ‘‘sold short.’’ 
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‘« They all left me like rats from a sinking 
ship,’’ said Gould subsequently. It was 
now that he turned to Fisk and convinced 
him of Government collusion, as already 
described. The two controlled the Tenth 
National Bank and proceeded to use it as 
their own property. With its certified 
checks they purchased from thirty million 
to forty million dollarsin gold. Of course, as 
noted above, there was not that much free 
gold in the country. The purchases were 
largely speculative. Hundreds sold for 
future delivery gold that they did not 
possess in the belief that they could buy 
it in on a declining market. ‘They bet, 
that is, that gold would go down, while 
Gould and his associates wagered that it 
would go up. Practically all merchants in 
the foreign trade joined in the speculation. 
In order to understand Gould’s scheme, it 
is necessary to understand how foreign busi- 
ness was generally transacted. All trade 
quotations were made, not in gold, but in 
currency. It was the only money-language 
the country understood. England, how- 
ever, with which country we had the larg- 
est trade, bought and sold its commodities 
in gold. Whenever London merchants 
bought in New York, they paid in gold. 
The New York merchants, on the other 
hand, made their purchases in currency. 
A certain period, ten days or two weeks, 
always elapsed between actual shipments 
and the receipt of payment. In this time 
gold might go up or down: If it wentup, the 
merchant got just so much more for his cot- 
ton; if it went down justso much less. What 
he wished above all else was absolute equi- 
librium, so that he could conduct business 
on a legitimate, non-speculative basis. His 
one recourse was, at the time he made his 
shipment, to borrow gold atits then quoted 
price, and the price, of course, in which 
he expected payment, contracting to pay 
it back when his money from abroad came 
in. In addition gold was needed, and 
likewise borrowed in large sums to pay 
customs dues. To facilitate these trans- 
actions a gold room had been established 
in the Stock Exchange. Here purchases 
and sales of gold averaged some sixty mil- 
lions of dollars daily. 

This constant demand for gold, from 
merchants and speculators, was Gould’s 
opportunity. He bought up, as we have 
seen, practically all there was in the market. 
Whenever a merchant in the foreign trade 
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needed it to pay his customs dues or facili- 
tate an exportation, or a speculator to cover 
his short contracts, he had to fal] back on 
Gould. He would lend it, then buy it 
back, then lend it again. In September, 
1869, he began to draw his lines closer. 
Towards the end of the month he found 
himself in a position to demand of mer- 
chants, brokers, speculators and bankers, 
anywhere from sixty million to one hun- 
dred million dollars in gold. On the one 
hand, Gould and his allies held all the 
gold in the market, on the other practically 
all the gold owned had been borrowed from 
them. Thus they could force their victims 
to pay, and also dictate the price. It was 
about the end of September that New York 
realized the truth. There was an imme- 
diate scurry to cover. Merchants who had 
borrowed from Gould attempted to buy 
from him the gold with which to pay; specu- 
lators who had sold ‘‘short’’ made simi- 
lar appeals. All their struggles, however, 
had the same effect, they simply put up 
the price of gold. In order to stimulate it 
still further Gould sent his own brokers in 
to bid. Meanwhile he scattered broad- 
cast rumors of his intentions. No mercy 
was to be shown, every one was to be 
squeezed to the last penny. Gould had a 
list of some two hundred New York mer- 
chants, many leading men, who owed him 
gold. He seriously proposed to print al! 
the names in the newspapers, demanding 
an immediate settlement at one hundred 
and sixty. His lawyers advised, however, 
that this might be adjudged conspiracy, so 
the idea was dropped. 

Thus dawned Friday, September 24, 
1869—a day memorable in Wall Street an- 
nals as ‘‘ Black Friday.’’ The nerves of the 
business world had been strained to the 
breaking point. For several days previous 
the whole frenzied town, in its attempts to 
get a little of the precious metal, had suc- 
ceeded only in putting up its price. Each 
increase meant losses amounting to mil- 
lions. ‘To-day they must stem the tide, 
get their gold, or suffer overwhelming ruin. 
At an early hour, long before the Stock 
Exchange was opened, the crowds began 
pouring into Broad Street from every direc- 
tion. Every broker’s office where bulletin 
boards were exhibited was packed to suffo- 
cation. All over the city, in restaurants, 
saloons and other public places where quota- 
tions were received, the crowds assembled. 
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Newspaper offices were impassable. These 
scenes were not confined to New York. 
Every city had its merchants in debt to 
Gould, every village had its petty bears 
and bulls. They now feverishly assembled 
in the telegraph offices waiting market fluc- 
tuations. Interest was not limited to this 
country. Every foreign Bourse had its 
speculators now gathered around the quo- 
tation boards. The nervous center of the 
world’s financial market that morning was 
the small gold room of the Stock Exchange, 
where a reckless speculative gang, having 
finally succeeded in getting the whole avail- 
able gold supply in their hands, had now 
gathered to levy tribute. 

The crowds crashed into the Stock Ex- 
change as quickly as the doors opened. 
Broad Street was all but impassable, Wall, 
New, Nassau and Exchange Place swayed 
with wild, gesticulating humanity. All 
social grades were represented. Tweed 
aldermen, Albany legislators, congressmen, 
capitalists, staid merchants, millionaires, 
‘‘ society ’’ butterflies, tattered Wall Street 
derelicts,—all were there in a mad rush 
for gold. Fisk rode down in a gaudy 
barouche, an actress on each side, effu- 
sively greeted John Morissey the prize 
fighter, and disappeared in the brokerage 
office of William Heath. Gould, the exe- 
crations of the crowd in his ears, slunk 
into his office by a back entrance. Then 
he issued instructions for the day’s cam- 
paign. All actual buying, he stipulated, 
was to be done in Fisk’s name,—why, will 
appear later. His brokers were William 
Belden, a former partner of Fisk; Albert 
Speyer and William Smith, of Gould’s own 
firm of Smith, Gould, Martin & Company. 
They were instructed to strain every nerve 
to advance the price; to buy, if necessary, 
all the gold offered up to two hundred. 
Meanwhile, before the exchange opened, 
scores of merchants, pitifully dilapidated, 
filed into Gould’s office, begging that they 
be allowed to settle before gold touched 
two hundred. In this way Gould sold out, 
at high rates, a large part of his stock. 

In the middle of the gold room was a 
small fountain. Around this the day’s 
proceedings began. Gould’s own brokers, 
pale, haggard, half distrustful and half 
ashamed of their work, started the bids. 
Gold had closed the day previously at one 
hundred and forty-four. Now a Gould 
broker offered one hundred and forty-five 
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for one hundred thousand dollars gold. 

His only response were the curses 
fist shakings of a bedraggled, perspiring 
crowd. 

‘*One hundred and forty-six for one 
hundred thousand dollars gold.”’ 

Still there was no response. 

*¢One hundred and forty-seven. ’’ 

Each advancing point meant millions 
in profits to Gould, and likewise millions 
in losses to the community. At every 
alternately roared and wept. 

‘¢One hundred and forty-eight.’’ 

‘*One hundred and forty-nine.’’ 

Above the pandemonium the monoto- 
nous voices of the Gould brokers could be 
heard, quietly, remorselessly, putting up 
the price. 

‘One hundred and fifty.’’ 

‘One hundred and fifty-one.’’ 

At this point the buying began. Hither- 
to the crowd had been held magically spell- 
bound. The audacity of the Gould brokers 
had paralyzed all. Board brokers were 
particularly dazed. In face of the clique’s 
demonstrated power no one seemed abl 
to bid,—even to make the feeblest attempt 
to check the terrible rise. A few uptown 


merchants now, however, started to 
chase. Soon the bidding degenerated into 
panic. Every one scrambled to get their 


gold now while the price, judged by what 
had already happened and the 
tioned power of the gang, seemed lo \1l 


purchases, however, meant en US 
losses. Fortunes accumulated thr 
years of self-sacrificing toil were swe] vay 


in amoment. In their craze men ran aim- 
lessly about the room, moaning, scre 
vainly appealing for help. Outside, w 

the crowds breathlessly waited ann 


ments, the same scenes were repeated. 
Ruined men, unable to get into the d 
ing itself, pushed, cursed and fought. At 
each rise in the price, the rage against 
Gould increased. When the bid reached 


one hundred and fifty there were cr 
‘*Lynch! Lynch! 


And, meanwhile, what was the plotter 
of all this mischief doing? He was selling 
gold! ‘Towhom was heselling? To Fisk 


and all his own associates. He was the 
only man who really understood the situa- 
tion, who knew, that is, upon what a flimsy 
basis his ‘‘ corner’’ rested. He sent Fisk, 
Belden and Speyer into the gold room to 
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advance the price, ostensibly for the benefit 
of the clique, and when it had reached a 
certain point, unloaded on his own account. 
He had sold largely, unknown to his con- 
federates, the day before. 

By eleven o’clock, gold reached one hun- 
dred and sixty. The Stock Exchange was 
now infected. All securities went down. 
New York Central tumbled a hundred 
points, Lake Shore, and all the other strong 
issues of the day, declined enormously. 
Commodore Vanderbilt, and other leaders, 
vainly attempted to stem the tide. In the 
gold room transactions now reached mil- 
lions. Merchants trampled on each other 
in the rush to buy before the price reached 
two hundred and more; the bears, con- 
vinced that the ring could not maintain 
their pace forever, ‘‘sold short.’’ Belden 
and Speyer, acting under orders, purchased 
everything offered. By noon they had 
calls for three hundred million dollars gold. 
The gang showed no signs of resistance. 
The more they were threatened, the higher 
they put the price. 

‘*l’mtold I’m going to be shot,’’ shouted 
Speyer from the platform. ‘‘ Well, shoot 
me! I’m going to bid gold right up and 
want to see the cowards and scoundrels 
who intend to shoot me. Here I am a 
good target! Shoot away! ”’ 

**T’ll bet fifty thousand dollars that gold 
goes to two hundred!’’ bawled Fisk from 
the other end of the room. 

Meanwhile telegrams from all over the 
country flooded Wall Street. ‘‘ Buy gold! 
buy at any price! Buy now!’’ Brokers 
fell over each other in their efforts to exe- 
cute these and other orders. Every few 
thousands offered, even at one hundred 
and fifty-nine and one hundred and sixty, 
precipitated a stampede to buy. Men 
fought over each block like dogs over a 
bone. ‘‘It’s mine! It’s mine!’’ and the 
shrieks were usually followed by fisticuffs. 
The room became a living hell, when, 
amid demoniacal screaming one million 
dollars in gold was sold at one hundred 
and sixty-two. 

Then suddenly, there came a pause. All 
voices, as though at a preconcerted signal, 
ceased. Bulls and bears gazed perplexedly 
at one another, brokers ceased to bid, 
suddenly purchasers stopped their rush to 
buy. What did it mean ? Interest was sud- 
denly centered upon James Brown, one 
of New York’s leading merchants and 





bankers. From out the silence rang his 
clear and penetrating voice. 

‘*T offer one million dollars for one hun- 
dred and sixty-two.’’ 

The gang was bewildered. At last their 
bluff was called. Here was an outsider 
who was willing to sell them gold at their own 
figure. Brown’s offer, however, elicited 
no response. 

‘¢ Another million at one hundred and 
sixty-one’’ he clearly repeated. The mil- 
lion was sold. 

Another at one hundred and sixty,’’ 
—and this too was at once taken up. 

‘Another at one hundred and fifty- 
nine.’’ 

‘*Another at one hundred and _ fifty- 
eight.’’ 

Then a dozen hatless brokers rushed into 


the room. ‘‘ Treasury selling! ‘Treasury 
selling!’’ they shrieked. ‘* The Govern- 
ment is letting loose its gold! Boutwell 


and Grant are helping us out!’ 

Merchants and speculators, who, a few 
minutes before, had fought as gold rapidly 
mounted beyond their reach, now fell upon 
one another’s necks, threw up their hats 
and made the rafters ring with their cheers. 
The roar was taken up by those outside, 
and the news flashed to every part of the 
world. The bubble had burst, the attempt 
to corner gold had failed, Gould and Fisk 
and his gang, so far as were then apparem, 
were irretrievably ruined. In _ fifteen 
minutes after the news was received, gold 
had fallen to one hundred and thirty-three, 
or precisely where it was when Gould, a 
few months before, had begun his cam- 
paign. Grant and Boutwell, that is, far 
from supporting the Gould gang, had in- 
terfered in the struggle against them. 
They ordered General Butterfield at New 
York to sell four million dollars in gold and 
four million dollars in bonds. This was 
not enough in itself to supply the demand, 
but the action destroyed the entire foun- 
dation on which the gold conspiracy rested, 
—a wide belief that Gould and Fisk had 
the Government on their side. If Boutwell 
sold four million dollars to-day, who knew 
that he would not sell ten million dollars 
to-morrow ? 

Great fortunes, however, had been lost. 
Hundreds had purchased at prices that 
spelled inevitable ruin. Thousands had 
lost in general securities. The mob, bent 
on revenge, started for the office of Smith, 
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Gould, Martin & Co. All who had sold 
demanded that Gould fulfil his contracts. 
The inside was guarded by deputy sheriffs. 
Mr. Smith appeared and said that his firm 
would fulfil all its contracts the next day. 
The mob cried for Gould. ‘‘He is not 
here,’’ it was informed. Indeed he was 
not. At that moment he and Fisk sneaked 
out of the back entrance of William 
Heath’s office into a cab. They pulled 
down the curtain and were whisked off to 
the office of the Erie Railroad Company. 

In the evening crowds assembled at the 
Fifth Avenue Hotel, the Waldorf of the 
day, to cast up accounts. Gould, they 
said, was clearly a ruined man. He had 
contracted to buy many millions at prices 
ranging from one hundred and forty-three 
to one hundred and sixty-two, and with 
gold at one hundred and thirty-three, the 
fulfilment of the contracts must then wire 
out more than his entire fortune. The 
most sinister influence of the day was ended 
forever. Fisk, Belden and Speyer were 
also convinced that their time had come. 
In rage, Fisk turned on Gould. ‘‘D— 
you!’ hesaid. ‘‘You said that Corbin 
had fixed the government, that no govern- 
ment gold would be let out. Now we’re 
all done for.’’ Indeed, when Fisk died, 
two years later, his fortune amounted to 
practically nothing. Belden and Speyer 
were both absolutely ruined, and Wall 
Street knew them no more. Smith lived 
for some years on his wife’s bounty; Mar- 
tin died, impoverished, in an _ insane 
asylum. 

And Gould? His confederates and his 
Wall Street enemies easily demonstrated 
that he had lost thirty million dollars in 
the gold pool. In fact he made eleven 
million dollars. In the first place, it will 
be recalled, he quietly sold millions in gold 
while his confederates bought, and also 
made many large private settlements at 
high figures. Still he had contracted to 
purchase, at ridiculous prices, an enormous 
amount. Unless he fulfilled these con- 
tracts, he could be declared a bankrupt, 
and all his gold sold out, ‘‘ under the rule,’’ 
to satisfy his creditors. Gould went for 
assistance to the Tammany judges. In- 
junction followed injunction ; the Stock 
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Exchange and the gold room were prohib- 
ited from enforcing their rules against 
Gould. In a single day Gould and Fisk 
obtained twelve injunctions and judicial 
orders. The Gold Clearing House was 
placed in the hands of a receiver. Its 
officers were restrained from making settle- 
ments except on the order of the court. 
Gould and Fisk’s brokers were enjoined 
from settling any contracts. Thus corrupt 
judges allowed them to pocket an enor- 
mous plunder. 

We might give in similar detail the story 
of Gould’s numerous other Wall Street 
exploits. We might tell how, soon after 
the collapse of the gold corner, he plunged 
into the Union Pacific Railroad, became 
the leading factor in its management, 
bulled and beared its stock for fifteen 
years, at the end checking up personal 
winnings to the extent of forty million dol- 
lars; how, in 1880, by engineering a stock 
market campaign against the Western 
Union Telegraph Company, he nearly 
forced it into bankruptcy, and thus secured 
at a fraction of its value the control which 
his family still retains. Similar stories 
might be told of his acquisition of the 
Missouri Pacific, the Wabash, the Man- 
hattan Elevated. All this, however, would 
add little to the main theme. ‘The setting 
would be changed, but in the methods 
used the story would be the Erie Railroad 
and the gold panic all over again. 

After all, the financial career led by 
Gould brought its own penalties. His 
private life was irreproachable, but his 
constitution was unable to stand the Wall 
Street pace at which he lived. He died 
in 1892, only fifty-five years old, a nervous 
wreck. He himself said, a few months 
before his death, that he was the most 


hated man in the United States. He 
went about constantly accompanied by a 
bodyguard, so great was his fear of per- 


sonal violence. None of the criticism in- 
spired by his taking off was so eloquent as 
that sounded by his own favorite organ of 
public opinion,—the stock ticker. Simul- 
taneously with his death the stock of prac- 
tically every corporation in which he was in- 
terested wentup. No harder judgment was 
ever passed upon a departed millionair 
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HOUSE OF NOGI 


A True Story 


By Adachi 


AHERE is a modest island 
3 called Hiroshima. Pretty 
indeed are her airs as she 
lords over the many charms 
of the world-famous inland 
sea of Nippon, ripening in 
the sun and the sea of the south. So far 
from the scenes of the present war, she 
had never for once dared to hope even for 
a stray favor from Fame. After the fall 
of Port Arthur, however, with that vol- 
canic suddenness in which she had come 
out of the depth into the sun, she was 
called upon to cast aside her gray gown of 
obscurity. Upon her were provided many 
large quarters for the reception of the sol- 
diers of Russia who had gilded that dis- 
reputable Muscovite failure at the slipper- 
tip of the Liao-tong peninsula with so 
superb a glory that the fall of it seems 
to-day to outshine many a victory, many 
an achievement on the pages of history. 

Among the prisoners’ quartered upon 
the island was General Fock. 

Among the Nippon officers on duty at 
the island you could meet, in the early 
days of this year, a soldier whom his men 
and his country delighted to honor, under 
the name of Lieutenant Watanabe Shin. 
Like his Russian friends, he knew Port 
Arthur well—at least the approaches to it. 
At the storming of Namako Yama, Lieu- 
tenant Watanabe had received seven bul- 
lets. Evidently he had not taken them, 
for he had wished to go ahead and doa 
little more fighting. His friends, however, 
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were wiser than he, had dragged him out 
of the mélée, he had been shipped home 
to study, and, if only his impatient spirit 
would permit him, to appreciate to the 
best of his ability the kinder art of healing 
in one of the army hospitals. He had recov- 
ered—another monument in the flesh and 
in life, and not of stone or of metal. 
And after his recovery, when the Russians 
came to Hiroshima, the lieutenant renewed 
his acquaintance with them, if not any 
more sincere in his admiration for the 
heroic defenders of Port Arthur, if not any 
more heartfelt and cordial, certainly in a 
much more genial surrounding than at the 
Liao-tong. His friends, both the Russian 
and of Nippon, had long since noted 
something rather singular about the lieu- 
tenant. With him he had a sword. Awake 
or asleep, he could not get along without 
its constant company. 

It came to pass that General Fock was 
to be transferred from the Island to the 
quarters in the city of Nagoya—it is a his- 
toric city, famous for its castle built by the 
famous general called Kato Kiyomasa, and 
as you might remember it was the strange, 
religious banner of this same general which 
flooded Korea in those ancient days, with 
the tales of Nippon valor. 

To Lieutenant Watanabe was given the 
distinction of escorting General Fock and 
his friends to Hiroshima, and they took a 
railway coach together, the famous engineer 
general and the lieutenant, at Ujina. 

‘* Beyond all praise,’’ General Fock con- 
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cluded his encomium on General Nogi, 
which was’ enthusiastic, violently enthusi- 
astic with that violence of enthusiasm with 
which the schoolboys are known to over- 
whelm, of acommencement day, the heroic 
memories of Alexander and Kusunoki 
Masashige (who, by the by, bears the 
proud title of being the father of Nippon 
patriotism). ‘‘I have heard it said that 
the general lost both of his beloved sons 
in battle. It is a great deal that his ex- 
cellency has given to the cause of his 
country. Who can say how he must have 
felt !’’ 

To the great surprise of the Russian 
general, Lieutenant Watanabe was silent, 
his head bowed, his chin upon his chest, 
and the eyes, which were drooping, began 
to fill. General Fock was also silent now. 
He knew that the young lieutenant now 
sharing with him a railway coach fought 
under the famous general, the victor of 
Port Arthur. He watched with profound 
interest the emotional storm which he so 
unwittingly called forth in the heart of his 
young friend by mentioning the name of 
General Nogi. 

At last the lieutenant raised his head. 
He did not wipe his tears, the eyes that 
swam were also full of fire, they looked, 
like those of a true soldier, straight into 
the eyes of the Russian general. Lieuten- 
ant Watanabe held out the sword which he 
wore, as of wont, at his belt—the sword it 
was, the young lieutenant’s devotion to 
whose company had been the talk of Hiro- 
shima—and in a tone trembling under a 
heavy weight of emotion, and the voice 
choked and drowned now and again with 
tears you could not see, the young officer 
began his tale: 

‘«’Twenty-seventh of May, last year— 
that was the day. I can see everything 
now as if they be right before my eyes 
even as Iam speaking to you. ‘That, as 
you remember, was the day following the 
battle of the Nanshan. Some one told 
me that my comrade, sub-Lieutenant Nogi, 
was in the hospital wounded. [remember 
I did not take the time to be even civil to 
the man who gave me the news. I drop- 
ped everything. I raced to the rear like 
mad to the field hospital. Sure enough, 
there he was upon a mat, Buddhas and 
rakwans! The very flowering of youth 
and vigorous manhood when I had seen 
him the day before, he was now pale, hag- 
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gard, broken—not even a good enough 
shadow to look upon, as we say at home. 
Amazed, I stood without a word. I could 
not hide the tears which overwhelmed me. 

‘¢¢ Ah, kimi, Nogi-kun, what is this? 
All is over, is it?’ I blurted out, beside 
myself. ‘Even within this very day, who 
can say? Speak to me, is there anything— 
any messages—’ 

‘* Suddenly Lieutenant Nogi interrupted 
me with a husky shout, which sounded to 
me so strangely loud from those pallid lips 
of his: ‘Nonsense! A soldier dies—what 
is there that is unusual about it? Mes 
sages—why should there be any ?’ 

‘*¢ More and more amazed, dumfounded 
in fact, and a little paralyzed in the very 
presence of death, I nevertheless managed 
to say to him: ‘The death upon the field 
—of course, we have never expected any 
thing else, I know. But a soldier, does 
he not also know the pity of things? Are 
we, then, without a heart? You have 
your father and your mother and your 
brother—’ 

‘¢ Silence. I was very mucl 
cited; I cannot now say how long. It 
Lieutenant Nogi who spoke: 

‘¢¢Watanabe-kun, your deep and abid- 
ing friendship I have not enough words to 
thank you for it. As for the messages for 
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my folks, which you wish me to send 
through your kindness, there are none. 
One thing I regret. ‘The day I started 


from home for the battlefield, Father above 
summoned me to him, invited me to pat 
take of a parting cup. Also he gave me a 
sword, a famous sword which had 


handed down through many generations in 


peen 


the Nogi family, as a parting gift, saying: 
‘‘ Strike down the enemy of your country 
till the blade breaks, then, you too, can 
die.’”” And here I am, as yet, I have 
never had an opportunity of closing with 
the enemy, never seen with my eyes how 
splendid is the temper of the blade, and 
Iam dying. It’s a hard luck.’ And once 
more I say the tears came into his eyes, 
rolled down through the thick shadows of 
death which were already gathering upon 
his pale, hollow cheeks, and disappeared 


upon the pillow. He wenton: ‘I want you 
to take the sword; you will not refuse, 
you? When you enter Port Arthur, use 
it for me. My ghost shall dwell in this 
blade.’ I watched the flickering of a 
smile upon his colorless lips. His ey« 


will 
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closed slowly. He was no more. Not 
being able to convince myself that the 
voice that had been within my ears a few 
minutes ago was now forever still, I called 
and called to my comrade. He was beyond 
all human voices. 

‘¢I, myself, shouldered his body, carried 
it to the top of the Nanshan. I roamed 
over the battlefield carefully. Upon the 
apex of the hill, my eyes fell upon a splendid 
prospect. There, I buried what remained 
of my heroic comrade. Since then, night 
and day, I have never parted with this 
sword. 

‘* At the storming of the Namako Yama, 
we rushed into the thick of the enemy. 
There the fighting was after the heroic 
fashion of the Samurai days. With 
this blade I cut down two men who rushed 
upon me. As they fell cut in two, I could 
not help shouting, ‘ Nogi-kun, it cuts, 
cuts well. I see your soul is in it. Never 
fear, until the sword breaks, as long as 
this arm continues to hold it.’ 

‘« After the assault, I carried back seven 
Russian bullets—not in my pockets ex- 
actly—to our field hospital. Nogi Yasu 
suke, the younger brother of sub-Lieuten- 
ant Nogi Katsusuke came to see me. | 
told him of the death of his elder brother, 
of the sword which he had given to me, 
of the words which he spoke with his last 
breaths. We were both moved to tears. 
Then I heard his voice, made strange 
through emotion and quite out of tune, 


say: ‘Sub-Lieutenant Watanabe, [ wish 
to thank you for the brave deeds with 
which you honored the sword of my 


elder brother, I want to thank you in his 
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name. I too, carry with me a _ sword 
which was given me by Father above 
Like my brother, I wish with all my heart, 
that I shall be able to fight the enemy 
well. I am going to follow in my brother’s 
steps.’ We parted, and parted to meet 
never more. Not so long after that, the 
blood of the then only surviving child of 
General Nogi made the Two Hundred 
Meter Hill doubly famous in history. The 
news of his death struck me so severely 


that it made me foolish. I complained to 


the gods; raved against fate. ‘His 
father and especially his mother, how 


would they hear this news?’ I remember 
repeating to myself on my cot at the hos- 
pital. It has paralyzed me who am only 
his comrade. And here I am getting bet- 
ter and better every day although I have 
received seven bullets into me. And the 
Nogi brothers died with a bullet apiece. I 
can not understand it. And I complained 
like a foolish old woman for a long time.’’ 


There were tears in the eyes of the 
Russian general now. 

‘*What a pity,’’ said Gen. Fock, very 
much touched. ‘It is heart-rending.’’ 

Another Russian general who was shar- 
ing the coach, also said: ‘‘ It’s a tragedy 
all the more sad because it is so dramatic. 
General Negi is a soldier anda man. He 
would know how to take a thing of this 
sort, naturally. As for the mother, what 
news this must be to her! We shall be 
happy if you would be good enough to 
carry to her ladyship the expressions of our 
admirations for her sons and the regrets 
we all feel in the loss of such brave men.’’ 
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The Model of Old-Fashioned American Citizenship 


sy George 


W. Alger 


AUTHOR OF ‘THE CITIZEN AND THE jury *’ 


T is unfortunate for the fame 
of Franklin that most of us 
form our ideas of our great 
historical characters from 
school histories. We were 
Zz PYQ introduced to him in our 

youth and under the worst of auspices. 

For in that part of the story of the Revo- 

lution where each daily lesson is full of ex- 

citing events, when the great embattled 
farmers are chasing redcoats and killing Hes- 
sians, fighting thrilling battles and doing 
those interesting things which make the 
story of the Revolution a schoolboy’s 
romance, the music seems to stop suddenly 
and the rapidly moving figures of our 
fighting fathers are swept ruthlessly from 
the stage and out shuffles an old man, 
with a broad, shrewd and homely face, 
queer glasses, and a head surmounted by 
an atrocious fur hat—Benjamin Franklin. 

How can a boy see anything heroic in 
an old man, no fighter, whose biography 
is in a foot-note, which does not count in 
examination? An old man, moreover, 
whose foot-note biography generally con- 
tains nothing exciting, or even interesting, 
except the story of his kite or the ridicu- 
lous figure he made with his three loaves 
of bread, one under each arm and one in 
his mouth, on his first entry into Philadel- 
phia. 

Every American schoolboy, as he reads 
the history of his country, has born in him 
an essentially dramatic aimbition—the am- 





bition that at some far-off day—in some 
far-off crisis of his country’s existence, he, 
too, may add a thrilling page to some 
schoolboy’s history, may do some deed 
of daring—lhke mad Anthony Wayne may 
carry some post by storm, die generously 
like Hale or De Kalb, may scourge the 
seas like Paul Jones. But what boy’s 
ambition does the old man in the fur hat 
inspire? What schoolboy knows that it 
was really a great thing to finance the 
American Revolution ? 

It is precisely because he 1s the great 
A verican whom most of us fafled to appre- 
ciate in our youth—not entirely through 
our fault—that in this month, which con- 
tains the second centennial oi Franklin’s 
birth, we should in our maturer years re- 
turn to a study of one who was perhaps 
the first great American citizen and pay tor 
his memory a belated tribute. 

It is fortunate for Franklin that the sec- 
ond centenary of his birth falls as it does, 
for we are realizing, year by year, the 
supreme importance of the things he stood 
for, the supreme importance to a country 
whose future is to be won through the arts 
of peace and not of war, of his type of cit 
izenship. We have suffered from the mil 
itary ideal of citizenship, for it made and 
makes the citizenship of peace seem dull, 
tame and not worth while. The country 
has never lacked men who would die for it. 
Such danger as it is in to-day lies in its 
lack of men willing to do something for it 
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while they are alive with their skins not in 
danger. 

The newspapers and magazines are full 
of the crooked doings of men who are 
to-day undermining the foundations of a 
government for which, in times of war, 
they would carry a gun. Our supreme 
problem in these days, when so much is 
being said of corruption in office and the 
corrupting influences of business men on 
public life, the supreme problem is, how 
shall we make the ideal of citizenship— 
plain, everyday citizenship—seem some- 
thing highly important and worth striving 
for? The lesson which we can learn from 
the career of Franklin is the tremendous, 
permanent value of this type of citizen- 
ship. 

In point of time he was the first great 
American citizen. He was widely and favor- 
ably known and nearing the middle of his 
career before Washington was in his teens. 
He was nearly seventy when the crisis of 
the Revolution came, and when as an old 
man, full of honors and years, feeble and 
afflicted with gout and rheumatism, he 
brought France to our aid at the critical 
day of our struggle for independence, and 
secured the funds which made the success 
of the Revolution possible. 

Though he was born two hundred years 
ago, on the 17th of January, and the social 
conditions of his time were so unlike our 
own, there is a marked similarity between 
Franklin and the type of big business men 
of whom we complain so bitterly to-¢ 
For up to a certain point his career and his 
interests in life were curiously like not a 
few of our own great magnates. 

He was born poor, had little school 
education and began life with an insatiable 
desire to improve himself and his condi- 
tion. Economy and frugality were his in 
a marked degree. No man ever lived who 
had a greater notion of the value of time. 
Sparks tells an anecdote illustrating this, 
which we have no reason to consider as 
merely a jest. Franklin’s father, like every 
good old-time New Englander, said grace 
before meals three times a day. One day 
when a barrel of pork was received at the 
house, young Benjamin earnestly en- 
treated his parent to bless the meat in the 
barrel and thereby save the time spent on 
blessing at each meal the portion put on 
the table. He worked with enormous in- 
dustry. When he set up his printing shop 
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in Philadelphia in partnership with Mere- 
dith, it was this industry which gave the 
young firmcredit. ‘‘ For the industry of 
that Franklin,’’ said Dr. Baird at the 
Merchants’ Every Night Club, ‘‘is 
superior to anything I have ever seen of 
the kind. I see him still at work when I 
go from the club and he is at work again 
before his neighbors are out of bed.’’ 

He lived simply—almost parsimoniously 
—and spent nothing on display. Gener- 
ous though he was to his immediate rela- 
tives, to his friends and those in distress, 
he was close in his ordinary business deal- 
ings. He allowed himself few luxuries and 
saved money rigorously from his youth up. 
No reader of his autobiography can help 
feeling sympathy with his poor London 
landlady, the widow in Duke Street, ‘‘who 
was so lame in her knees with the gout and 
therefore seldom stirred out of her room,’’ 
and who found young Franklin so interest- 
ing. He found her equally good com- 
pany, but when after patient searching he 
discovered a boarding place which was 
thirty-six cents a week cheaper, he threat- 
ened to leave and she had to ‘‘ abate him’”’ 
forty-eight cents a week to keep her con- 
genial boarder. 

He certainly cared a great deal about 
money. He was shrewd and long-headed 
in getting it. He believed in it and 
was forever writing about it, and advising 
young tradesmen on ‘* The Way to 
Wealth ” and how to find it. Poor Rich- 
ard’s Almanack is a materialist’s catechism, 
full of wise saws on the saving of money 
and the tangible advantages of industry. 
The qualities which Franklin possessed, 
the business shrewdness and foresight, the 
executive ability and the combination in 
him of industry, economy and endless 
patience would make him a multi-million- 
aire to-day. It made him very well to do 
in his own time. He left a fortune of 
over $150,000. 

At the height of his business career he 
was, in his chosen calling, the best as well 
as the most successful printer in the Colo- 
nies, earning annually four times as much 
as his most fortunate rival. He was editor, 
composer, publisher, bookbinder, stationer; 
he made lamp-black and ink, dealt in rags, 
sold soap and live geese feathers and 
‘¢ very good sack at six shillings a gallon.’’ 
He had the best jobs of printing of New 
Jersey, Maryland, Pennsylvania and by 
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partnership in Virginia, New York, the 
Carolinas and Georgia. He _ published 
school books and hand books in medicine 
and farriery. Poor Richard’s Almanack 
had to go to press in October, so as to be 
ready for the New Year, so great was the 
demand for it. He was postmaster-general 
and clerk of the Pennsylvania General 
Assembly and earned by all these separate 
irons in these different fires $10,000 per 
year. At forty-two he was a free man, for 
he had an estate of $3,500 per year. He 
had earned leisure, that leisure which poor 
Richard describes as ‘‘the time for doing 
something useful. This leisure the dili- 
gent man will obtain, the lazy man 
never.”’ 

Thus much has been said of Franklin 
in his character as a business man, because 
it is the substructure of his character as a 
public man. He was the original Ameri- 
can business man in public life. It should 
be borne in mind that it was while he was 
actively and laboriously engaged in a pur- 
suit which he loved, that of making money, 
he found time to perform those many acts 
of wise citizenship, which form the sub- 
stantial foundation of his later career as a 
statesman. He could do successful busi- 
ness and still find time for public service. 

He was particular about the way of do- 
ing that business moreover. He was par- 
ticular about the way in which he made 
his money. He was not of that too familiar 
type of big business men who square ex- 
tortion and oppression by philantrophy. 
He took no rebates. When he first started 
his newspaper in Philadelphia, his rival 
was Bradford, who in addition to publish- 
ing a paper was postmaster-general of the 
Colonies. Bradford used his authority as 
postmaster-general to practically exclude 
Franklin’s papers from the mail by forbid- 
ding the Post Riders to carry them. Frank- 
lin shortly after succeeded Bradford as 
postmaster-general. Here was the oppor- 
tunity to build a monopoly and crush his 
old rival. But the thought never seems 
to have entered his head that the news- 
paper business of the Colonies belonged 
tohim. He says of Bradford in his at- 
tempt to crush Franklin’s newspaper: ‘‘ I 
thought so meanly of him for it that when 
I afterward came into his situation, I took 
care never to imitate him.’’ 

He believed in fair competition, in free- 
dom for others as well as himself and 
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cared more for his personal independence 
in the conduct of his business than for the 
business itself. The story of the sawdust 
pudding should be known in every news 
paper office in the country. When he first 
started his Gazette, he made some free 
comments on certain public officials, and 
some of the influential patrons of the 
paper resented it and tried to stop it. He 
invited them to dinner. When they came 


they found nothing on the table but a 
pudding made of coarse meal and a jug of 
water. They sat down. Franklin filled 


their plates and then his own and pro 
ceeded to eat heartily but his guests could 
not swallow the stuff. After a few mo 
ments Franklin rose and looking at them 
said quietly: ‘‘ My friends, any man who 
can subsist on sawdust pudding as [ can, 
needs no man’s patronage.’’ 


This is what the liberty of the press 
meant to the first great American printer. 
There is something humorous to us in 


these days about the simple-mindedness 
of Franklin’s honesty. His autobiography 
affords us one unconscious example. When 
Braddock came over in the French and 
Indian war with his British regulars, and 
before he met the historic disaster which 
cost him his life, he had great difficulty in 
getting horses and wagons to pull ordnance 
and carry camp supplies, and Franklin set 
about helping him to get the necessary 
transportation. The Pennsylvania farmers 
were suspicious. They did not know 
Braddock, they did not know Franklin, 
and insisted on his bond for the perform 
ance of Braddock’s promises. ‘There was 
absolutely no reason why Franklin should 
give it, for he was in no sense an army 
contractor, but was simply trying to be o 
practical help in an emergency in the war 


But he gave his personal bond and ad 
vanced considerable sums from his own 
funds to procure the wagons. As every 


body knows, Braddock was defeat: nd 
the wagons and horses were lost. lhe 
farmers came back to Franklin, and he 
nearly had to pay twenty thousand pounds, 
which would have ruined him, but a com 
mission was finally created to adjust and 
pay the claims. As for the cash advances 
he had made, Braddock’s successor inti 
mated that Franklin had probably made 
enough ‘‘ rake off’’ on the transportation 
contracts so that he could stand the 
of his advances, and laughed incredulously 
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at him when the honest printer declared 
indignantly that he had not pocketed a 
farthing. ‘‘I have since learned,’’ says 
Franklin in his autobiography, ‘‘ that im- 
mense fortunes are often made in such 
employments.’’ What homespun simplic- 
ity! How curiously, in an age of direct- 
ors, do these words sound! How remote 
and foreign seems the honest, wise old 
man’s innocence of ‘‘ graft! ’’ 

Franklin never was a rich man. The 
things which he accomplished, the perma- 
nent monuments which he left, were cre- 
ated not by gifts of his money, but by 
gifts of himself. He had an extremely 
practical mind. He was always looking 
around for opportunities to do something 
useful, for improvements which could be 
made which should be of benefit to the 
public, and he found time to accomplish 
them. 

He founded the first high school of the 
State, which before his death developed 
into the present University of Pennsylva- 
nia. It was through his great influence in 
supporting Dr. Bond that the Philadelphia 
Hospital was established. Through the 
‘*Junto,’’ the debating society which he 
had established, was founded by his active 
management the Philadelphia Library, the 
first circulating library in America from 
which books could be taken to the homes 
of the readers—the parent of thousands 
of circulating libraries all over the land. 
These are a portion of the local interests 
with which Franklin’s name is associated. 
The association of his name with these 
public enterprises should not be under- 
stood, however, as meaning that they were 
built on his money, either wholly or main- 
ly. He never had enough money for that. 
They were founded on his wise plans, on 
his generous expenditure of time, trouble 
and thought. ' 

These things were done amidst the en- 
grossing demands of a growing business 
by a man who made the public business a 
part of his business, and refused to allow 
his own personal interests to command all 
his time. When the University of Penn- 
sylvania proudly describes itself to-day as 
‘founded by Benjamin Franklin,’’ the 
word founded means not cash but char- 
acter. 

He invented a long list of useful things 
and sought no personal gain from them. 
The Franklin stove which he devised, and 
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upon which he refused to accept a patent, 
became the standard stove among our fore 
fathers. He devised what the oculists 
to-day call Franklinic lenses—bi-foca! 
glasses—combining in one pair of specta- 
cles long distance and reading lenses. He 
studied the causes of smoky chimneys and 
how to avoid them, and published a pam- 
phlet on his discoveries. His electrical 
experiments are familiar to students of 
electricity. His discoveries in this branch 
of knowledge made his name known, long 
before the Revolution, in European as 
well as in American scientific societies, and 
long before the war cloud grew black on 
the horizon, the farmer and laborer in 
England as well as in America read the 
wise maxims of ‘‘ Poor Richard’s Alma- 
nack,’’ and knew and respected its author. 

He was the first American diplomat. 
Practically thirty years of his life were de- 
voted to American interests abroad, first as 
agent of Pennsylvania carrying on a patient 
and successful attack on the vested selfish- 
ness of the Penn Proprietaries who re- 
fused to permit their Pennsylvania land to 
be taxed for the common benefits which 
they received from the Colony. 

At last the Revolution came and at an 
age when few men perform any work of 
great importance, he rendered his services 
in the cause of American liberty, second 
only to those of Washington himself. To 
those who still insist on considering his- 
tory as a form of romantic drama no con- 
trast to the thrilling war story of the Revo- 
lution can be apparently more ridiculous 
than the story of the financiering by which 
that war was for the most part carried on. 
Congress had no money. Its requisitions 
on the several States were discounted or 
ignored. Individual patriots of means 
contributed heavily. Franklin loaned all 
his own ready money. Rich Robert Mor- 
ris gave all he had and died in a poor 
house, but the funds thus obtained were 
utterly inadequate for the war. The 
Colonies were miserably poor. Where, 
indeed, was the money to come from to 
buy uniforms, guns, provisions, ships and 
all the various supplies of an army and 
navy? The answer which Congress 
finally hit upon was very simple. They 
drew drafts on Franklin. Without any 
previous notice to him, without any inquiry 
as to whether he had funds or could raise 
them—they drew on him for anything and 
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Courtesy of the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts 


Benjamin Franklin, by Charles Wilson Peale 


“Tt ts incredible the quantity of good that may be done in a country by a single man 
who will mak b ness of it and not suffer himself to be diverted from that 
purpose by different avocations, studies and amusements.'—Benjamin Franklin. 


everything which the conduct of the war was wise. With a keen knowledg 
required. His simple duty was to find in human nature he knew how to de 
France somehow the funds to meet these the French character. He was as 
drafts. He did it. borrower. Saddled as he was with two 

He was perhaps the only American who perfectly useless associates, who hampered 
at the time was known and respected himin France and slandered him at home, 
for his personal worth in Continental and with practically no other assistance 
Europe. He was famous as scientist and than a sixteen year old grandson 
philosopher. He was as engaging as he secretary, himself afflicted with the infi 
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ties of old age, he persuaded a nation, 
deep in financial straits, to loan the strug- 
gling colonies the funds necessary for the 
war. In the critical year of the war his 
diplomacy obtained at last from France the 
recognition of American 


independence, 
and the active and 


open aid of French 
arms, obtained sixteen men-of-war, 4,000 
men and last but not least, $5,000,000, 
nearly $2,000,000 of which was a free gift. 

Well might Paul Jones name his flagship 
the Bonnehomme Richard, for it was the 
pseudonym of the man who made his career 
possible, who fitted out his ships and 
found the pay for his sailors. 

Sut this is no place to trace in detail the 
long story of Franklin’s career of public 
service. The record of that service should, 
however, not stand alone as his claim on 
the memory of posterity. We must not 
overlook the vast, almost tangible influence 
of his plain, simple, hard-working life, its 
struggles, high purposes, its practical ac- 
complishments upon the great artisan class 
in which he was born, on the 


vast army 
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of young men whose lives depend upon 
their intelligence applied through their 
hands, working at his own trade of print- 
ing, or in the other practical arts. 

That he had faults must be admitted. 
His enemies said that he had an inordi- 
nate desire for public office. He certainly 
filled many and a desire for power is wrong 
only when the purposes are wrong for 
which it is coveted. 

If he had so chosen, the immense 
powers of the mind which he had devoted 
to public service could have been devoted 
successfully to accumulating a fortune. He 
had great executive capacity. He devoted 
it to public rather than to private ends. 
When great business men of to-day prefer 
to be remembered by the form in which 
they leave their fortunes, by the endow- 
ments or funds they create, Franklin chose 
that succeeding generations should remem- 
ber not the endowments of his fortune but 
the stamp of his mind and character that 
he should leave for us, his descendants, the 
memory of a good citizen. 
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Miss Marte Hall and Her Art 


By Henry Kitchell Webster 


&. GILBERT K. 
TERTON 


those 


CHES- 
set off one of 
literary firecrackers 
of which he so fond in the 
comment, made in his latest 
book, that the trouble with 
melodrama is that it is too accurate, too 
close to the fact. However that may be, 
one cannot write down, no matter how 
baldly and conservatively, the facts of Miss 
Hall’s career without feeling that he is 
perpetrating a very conventional and un- 
convincing piece of fiction. 

Ten years ago, five years ago, she was 
an undersized little girl with big eyes and 
a pinched face and thin arms, fiddling in 
the streets of Bristol, literally for that day’s 
food. ‘To-day in the words of her press 
agent, she has ‘‘ attained the highest pin- 





nacle of fame.’’ At any rate—she is per- 
haps the most popular of English violinists; 
she can get about anything that she wishes 
for playing in the drawing-rooms of the 
Great; she is treated with an almost boy- 
ish enthusiasm by the critics of the Lon- 
don press; she is really and soberly a great 
violinist. And she is just twenty-one vears 
old. 

Her parents were gifted to just that de- 
gree which condemns so many to a sort of 
vagabondage and they drifted about the 
commercial towns of middle England, their 
musical talent just sufficing for a meager 
existence. Marie was born in 1884, at 
Newcastle, and three more children fol- 
lowed her. Her father, a harpist, taught 
her to play the violin and in addition to 


her usefulness in caring for her smaller 
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Miss Marie Hall 


Five years ago she was playing in the streets of Bristol literally for that day's food 
now, at twenty-one years of age, she is perhaps the most popular English violinist 


brothers and sisters, her rapidly increasing 
musical skill soon made her the most pro- 
ductive member of the family. They 
drifted from place to place playing during 
their periods of comparative prosperity, in 
town halls and in harder times to anyone 
who would stop in the street to listen. 

It was at the little town of Malvern that 
Max Mossel, of the Birmingham School of 


Music, heard her play. He w 
impressed by her talent to give 


free tuition and at the end of that 


won a free studentship in tl 
which she held for two years. 
In 1899, that is, when she w 


years old, she entered the competit 


the Wessely Exhibition — at 
Academy, and won it. But it pr 
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ren victory. The scholarship did not pro- 
vide for the maintenance of the holder of 
it and not only was this entirely beyond 
her father’s means to supply, but without 
her the family had been reduced to the 
direst poverty. So with her triumph 
turned to a very bitter mockery, she went 
to Bristol whither the luckless family had 
drifted, and again began fiddling in the 
streets for coppers and sixpences. 

But her playing, by now, was capable 
of arresting even the distracted attention 
of a man hurrying by on his business, and 
presently the attention of one of the canons 
of the Cathedral was so arrested. He got 
some other opinions to back his own, and 
these new friends took her future seriously 
in hand. ‘The question was not only of 
providing for Marie but of enabling her 
family to get on without her. ‘The problem 
was solved partly with the aid of Mr. and 
Mrs. Roekel, of London, and the girl was 
guaranteed three unbroken years of in- 
struction. She went first to Professor 
Johann Kruse and afterward to Sevcik of 
the Prague Conservatory. ‘That was in 1go1. 

Seveik is chiefly known in this coun- 
try in connection with that other famous 
pupil of his, the boy Kubelik, who 
toured this country so _— triumphantly 
a few years ago. He is probably the fore- 
of violin technique in the 
world. Exacting, severe, making demands 
on every ounce of his pupil’s strength, 
physical and mental, he found one to his 
own heart in Marie Hall. Little, frail 
looking as she was, she could not be over- 
worked. She consumed the difficulties in 
a prefect blaze of enthusiasm, and in twenty 
months Sevcik was through with her. 


most teacher 


She played once in Prague and once in 
Vienna before returned to London. 
She made her first appearance here on the 
16th of February, 1903, at St. James Hall, 
in a concert with the famous Henry Wood 
as conductor. 


she 


To spare the overworked 
metaphor about taking the city by storm, 
it may be said that in this single concert 
she established herself as a great popular 
favorite, and the critics in the next morn- 
ing’s papers waved their hats and cheered 
quite as lustily as her audience had done 
the night before. It was just three years 
since she had been fiddling in the streets 
of Bristol. 

She is a remarkable violinist and she 
has had a remarkabie story, but perhaps 
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the most interesting thing 
herself. 


about her is 
Just imagine the probable effect 
of having fate play fast and loose with you 
as it did with her. Her uneasy childhood 
was not a period of unbroken misery, it 
was relieved and tormented by mirages. 
Again and again the shining ladder was let 
down before her and as often, after mount- 
ing a round or two, she was pulled back to 
earth. And then, after that culminating 
tragedy, for such in all sobriety it must 
have been to her, at the Royal Academy, 
after all this, the thing suddenly came 
true. She found herself rich, famous, liv- 
ing in a house with a garden all around it, 
possessor of a superb Stradivarius violin, 
which she had bought herself,—all the 
dream was there, solid, palpable. 

And with all this—here is the truly 
astonishing thing—she is not giddy, she 
is not feverish, she is not a single pulsa- 
tion away from normal. After hearing her 
play in her first appearance at Carnegie 
Hall, a morning call on her at her hotel, 
in flagrant interruption of her practicing, 
proved a very interesting experience. 

With her big Stradivarius tucked under 
her arm, she herself admitted her visitor. 
In her working clothes she looks smaller, 
slighter, younger than at the concert. Her 
hair, which has just attained a rebellious 
length after the attack of typhoid, was the 
only unusual thing about her appearance. 
Her nod of greeting, her friendly grip, the 
way she sat in her chair, all showed her as 
perfectly in tune as her violin. 

** How do you forget all this—get away 
from it?’”’ 

She laughed and said she didn't. ‘* You 
know about the bus driver,’’ she went on, 
‘who always spent his holidays riding on 
top of another man’s bus. ‘That’s what 
I do.’’ 

She qualified all this the next moment, 
however. ‘* Of course, I go in for cricket 
and tennis and so on when I am at home.’’ 

No really great artist reaches the full 
maturity of his powers at twenty-one, and 
to pretend that Miss Hall has reached hers 
is to do her a rank injustice. But with a 
very real passion for her art, with a prac- 
tical mastery of technique, with already a 
fine deliberation and reserve, she is not 
likely to stop short of a high place among 
the world’s great violinists. She will live a 
long while and will go on playing better 
and better every year. 
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THE SEASONS 


Four Pictures by Alice Boughton 
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SENTIMENTS 
OF THE 
SCHOOLMASTER 


By Creswell Maclaughlin 


_ in doubt, take your wife along. 


i” a man is not as brave as his convictions, what good a: 
his convictions? 


VERY German carries a soldier on his back, and every American 
keeps a politician. 


A MAN with his heels run down feels it in his brain 


OUR selfish man is the center of an admiring crowd—and 
i the crowd. 


ON’T bother with the man who says the world is grow 
ing worse. Send for a physician. 


— a man or woman doesn’t care, the case is hopeless. 


VER-EDUCATED men are like over-fed men, only 


the indigestion is intellectual. 
r America, the real imperialist is a child. 


ALF the world struggles to straighten out what the other 
half does wrong. 


a whiskers to self-esteem and the case is hopeless. 
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— on killing the fatted calf, so long as the prodigal comes. 


; ‘O be important is one thing; to look important is another 
thing—but to feel important! There you have the 
fellow who enjoys his own society. 


OD made woman gentle and unreasonable so that she would love 
man and become the refuge of children. 


— nation knows the language of a laugh. 
—= is to speech what discord is to music. 


HERE is a certain refined distinction between confidence 


and cheek. 


— would happen to the solar system if the stars got drunk? 


. hardest thing to hold is the tongue. 


ETTER be disloyal to your party than 


dishonest to your 
principles. Above all, be an American. 


‘ie EK motive is the thing—hang the philosophy ! 
a some are of the notion that there is no justice unless they win. 


ccna people a piece of your mind—what does that 


amount to? 


— who are hard to know are the only people worth knowing. 
ta enemies are often in our head. 


EAUTIFUL women are always in the minority, and the majority 
ought to be kind to them. 


— be fooled by a foregone conclusion. 


— E, men were not born to be licked. 


HE civilization of the United States is the compliment 
of the ages paid to woman. 
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By W. B. 


M. 


OWN’S GIRL 


Ferguson 


AUTHOR oF *‘ UNDER THE GREEN LAMPs’’ 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


mit you to examine a cer- 


tain blotter of the — pre- 
cinct, you will be made 
aware of two names that 





appear upon its ruled pages 
an almost monotonous regularity. 
the other 
eir place of resi- 
Alley,’’ and 


with 
One is ** Michael McKeown,’ 
‘Barty McKeown.’’ Th 
dence is given simply as the ‘* 
to those familiar with our lower East Side a 


In 


as 


more explicit address is unnecessary. 
own little world the ‘‘ Alley’’ is 
strenuously famous as McGuirk’s ‘‘ Suicide 
Hall’’ or Cherry Hill. 

Michael McKeown was a third-rate pu- 
vilist. When he was not drunk, he figured 
in the ‘*preliminaries’’ of certain East 
Side athletic clubs. In his less lucid inter- 
vals he was mentioned in police and hospital 
reports. His specialty was ‘‘ beating up 
a pastime favorite with the ‘‘ Alley.’’ 

Barty was Michael McKeown’s daugh- 
ter. It was not her fault that her hair 
contained more red than and that, 
with it, she had inherited the McKeown 
temper and assertiveness. No doubt if she 
had had a say in natal conditions she would 
have preferred to have been the daughter 
of an alderman or some equally financially 
responsible party; preferred to have fewer 
freckles and more grace; preferred the 
feminine romanticism of ‘‘ Honoria Vi- 
pont’? to the masculine materialism 
of ‘‘Barty.’’ But heredity, conditions 
and environment were against her. Con- 
ditions were that Mrs. McKeown, be- 
ing a half invalid and physically unable to 
cope with her husband in his intoxicated 
periods, the task necessarily fell upon 
Barty. Thus the girl was initiated at an 
early age into the mysteries of the ‘‘ right 


its 


cops,’’” 


gold, 


H. E. TOWNSEND 


shift’? and the ‘‘corkscrew blow.’’ She 
had proven an apt pupil and by degrees 
the material evidences of her progress were 
transferred from her own person to that 
of her teacher. With his first black eye, 
McKeown’s feelings toward his da 
underwent a change. He had alwa 
sired a son, and had never forgiver 
wife for bearing a daughter nor 
being one. But the discolored eye 

fied that bitterness. ‘‘Shure th’ g 
were as sthrong as a-any boy, an’ w 
heft of her own fa-ather.’’ 

With the master’s delight in develo; 
budding genius, McKeown put on 
gloves with the girl night and mor 
Often in the little back room of ‘‘ Bart 
Frying Pan’’ would be matche 
against the juveniles of the neighb: od 
who scaled in near her weight. McKeown 
backed his daughter and made money, 
Barty generally won. She knew 
went down for the count it meant t 
another when she reached home. 

When she was fourteen years ol 
was as hard a customer as ever put 
and McKeown himself had 
careful how he argued with her. ‘] 
had the celerity and flexibility of 
spring suddenly uncoiled, and her 
ment of distance was marvelous. Her slim 
body was as hard as Harveyized steel, and 
her red-gold hair proclaimed the McKeown 
passion and ability to fight to the last 

sarty’s official advent into the ‘‘ All 
strenuous life dated from the 
years back, when she fought the leader of 
the juvenile rowdies toa standstill. It was 


ter 
ys ae 


Barty for 


sne 


glove, 


day, two 


a great fight. Also it was true, as tl 

defeated Malone claimed, that Barty was 

two years older than he. His ack 

eye attested that. Chivalry was not 
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dead in the ‘‘ Alley.’’ It had never lived. 

With the girl’s assumption of leadership 
she became a thorn in the side of police- 
men and citizen alike. There was nothing 
too reckless, nothing too unlawful that she 
did not attempt. She was infinitely worse 
than the regulation rowdy, for her feminine 
ingenuity pointed out ways and means un- 
known to the masculine mind. The store- 
keepers and pushcart merchants suffered 
more in one week than they had hereto- 
fore suffered in two. For two years she 
proved to the — precinct as big a scourge 
as Michael McKeown himself. That is 
eulogy enough. And then, one day, her 
long period of outlawry ended and a new 
element entered Barty’s life. ‘This hap- 
pened when, during a raid, the girl hap- 
pened to knock a grocer into a crate of 
eggs. Thus began her acquaintance with 
Patrolman Steele, of the — precinct. Thus 
entered the new element. 

John Steele was a comparatively new re- 
cruit on the force. He had been transfer- 
red from a stagnant precinct to the full- 
blooded atmosphere of the ‘‘ Alley’’ and 
its environs. This transference was tacit 
to promotion. It was on his first day’s 
patrol, ignorant of the McKeown reputa- 
tion, that he encountered the grocer, the 
eggs and Barty. He was upon the girl 
before she had time to run, and when she 
saw, contrary to all precedent, that he re- 
frained from laying hands upon her, she 
remained, the red flag of battle slowly furl- 
ing in her cheek. 

Steele had a sense of humor. A fat man 
attempting to crawl out of a two-by-four 
crate of swimming ochre would tempt a 
stoic, 

‘*What’s th’ trouble ?’’ he asked with 
feigned severity. 

The grocer was passionate. 
could blame him. He, was insistent upon 
the girl’s arrest.. Barty was sullen, defi- 
ant, waiting for the inevitable march to the 
station house. 

It was a decidedly new experience for 
Steele and he showed it. He was per- 
plexed. He saw in Barty merely an over- 
grown girl whose face, separated from its 
forbidding look and dirt, would have been 
attractive. 

‘*Ts what this man says true ?’’ he asked 
at length. 

Barty, for the first time in her life, felt 
at loss for an answer. 


No one 
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She had been voluntarily given 


the 
benefit of the doubt, a hitherto unknown 


experience. She hung her head, kicking 
a shabby toe against a shabbier heel ; 
strangely conscious of her sixteen years, 
her gawky legs, her rumpled hair; strangely 
conscious of her guilt. Finally she nodded 
her head. 

‘Yes, I crooked his oranges and swiped 
him one in the jaw. He done me out of 
a nickel once.’’ This latter charge evi- 
dently explained the entire incident. 

‘You’ ll have to pay for th’ damage,’’ 
said Steele, still perplexed. 

‘*T ain’t got no money,” and Barty 
pulled nervously, but with affected brava- 
do, at her chewing gum. 

The grocer became demonstrative, in- 
sisting upon the payment of a dollar, the 
damage done his oranges and eggs. He 
was a charitable man with a family, he said, 
so he would not charge for his sore jaw. 

Steele glanced at the girl’s lowered face. 
Then he pushed her gently by the shoul- 
der. 

‘*Go on home an’ help your mother, 
kid,’’ he said, and reaching into his 
pocket, he handed the grocer his dollar. 
Patrolman Steele was troubled with young- 
ness, hampered by ideals. 

Barty walked slowly home. 
thinking. 

‘<I seen yer talkin’ to McKeown’s girl 
th’ day,’’ said Mullaney that night in the 
station house. Mullaney had the beat 
next to Steele’s. 

He was not an 
Keowns. 

‘“«McKeown’s girl ?’’ said Steele. 

“‘Yus, that  brick-topped, straddle- 
legged thing. That pile driver on stilts,’’ 
explained Mullaney and he launched into 
a history of the family McKeown. His re- 
marks on Barty were not pleasant. 

‘<She’s a bad egg from a bad nest, take 
my word fr it,’’ he finished eloquently. 

‘¢ She’s only a kid,’’ said Steele who had 
been an unwilling listener. 

‘¢ Kid nothin’,’’ scoffed the older man. 
‘«She’s sixteen. Old enough to be a de- 
cent, respectable girl. Old enough to be 
workin’ long ago.’’ 

‘«She’s only a kid,’’ reiterated Steele, 
‘*an’ I don’t think it’s f’r you nor any 
man, Mullaney, to be knockin’ a bit of a 
girl behind her back.’’ 

‘*Indade,’’ said Mullaney with fine 


She was 


admirer of the Mc- 
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scorn. ‘** Well you needn’t be after com- 
in’ into th’ house wid th’ ‘big head or 
you'll get it punched. Th’ Old Man’s 
goin’ to put a stop to th’ Alley’s 
doin’s an’ th’ sooner yeh learn which 
side of th’ fence yer on th’ better 
f’r yeh. I ses them McKeowns is a bum 
growth, root an’ branch. An’ as f’r that 
red headed—’’ 

Steele pushed back his stool. 

‘*T don’t stand f’r a decent girl, no 
matter who she is, bein’ called that name,’’ 
he said slowly. 

Mullaney took a calculating glance at the 
strapping shoulders and menacing hands, 
then spat with over elaborate unconcern 
into the nearest cuspidor. 

‘* Aw, yer too full of fireworks, ain’t he, 
boys ?’’ he scoffed. ‘‘ What’s McKeown’s 
girl to you ?’’ 

‘*¢ It ain’t what she’s to me—she ain’t 


nothin’ to me—it’s what we’re to be. 


Either a pack of skunks willin’ to foul a 
bit of a girl’s good name 
‘‘ Here, what kind of language is this?’’ 


? 


The battle was finished on all fours in the middle of the street 





Captain Hammers was standing 
doorway. 

True to the ethics of the force 
was no explanation and the captain d 


expect one, 
} 


‘‘T heard your voice, Steele,’’ he 


shortly. ‘‘I want you to understar 
there’s no brawling in this precinct |} 
A day’s pay for the next offense. 
that.’’ 


oan 


Steele saluted quietly and Mu 
looked uncomfortable. 
It was two weeks later, one evenin 


fore finishing his patrol, that Patr 
Steele made the acquaintance of M 
McKeown. ‘The latter had been a 
a prolonged spree and had 
learned of the arrival of a new cop 
beat. 


only 


McKeown, a decent fight. He was 
In a certain ward famed for its str 
ness Steele had been accredited 
slouch’’ with his fists). McKee 
drunk—he could fight better in tl 
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He lost no time looking him uj 
this new cop might be able to give 
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‘So you're nothing bul a 


dition than sober—and Steele, who disliked 
striking a drunken man, at first endeavored 
to pacify the inflamed pugilist. He was 
ignorant of the ‘‘ Alley’s’’ tradition. It was 
not until things were going decidedly 
against him that his old fighting spirit was 
roused and he battled in earnest. The 
battle was brief but complete and was 
finished on all fours in the middle of the 
street. Steele was rising to his feet, Mc- 
Keown grasped firmly by the collar, when 
there came arush of something from some- 
where and he returned to his old grovel- 
ling posture from an accurately delivered 
uppercut on the jaw. He lay momentarily 
dazed. When he regained his feet and 
scattered senses, he became conscious of 
grinning faces at the ‘‘Alley’s” every 
window. Down the block, in the evening 
haze walked McKeown and by his side was 
the slim, erect figure of Barty. Steele smiled 
grimly as he felt his jaw. 

‘*A pile driver on stilts,’’ he mused. 
‘« Ah, well, she’s only a kid, an’ I have 
no hard feelin’s. An’ the old man gave 
me a decent enough scrap, even if he was 
puddled.’’ He considered the matter 
ended, not even reporting it at the station 
house. 

But Captain Hammers had long ears, 
and as a patrolman is not a free agent, 
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sneak, after all,’ she said 


Steele was summoned the next evening to 
the captain’s room. There is politics, 
good and bad, in every municipal office, 
in every arm of the city’s government, and 
the — precinct was no exception. Though 
the ‘‘ Alley ’’ was comprised chiefly of the 
Milesian nationality, its environs housed 
an impressive horde of Israelites and Ger- 
mans. ‘The man to whom Captain Ham- 
mers looked for favor required this Hebrew 
and German vote. The ‘ Alley’s’’ un- 
ruly members had long been a thorn in 
the side of the peace-loving, money-grub 
bing Hebraic and Germanic citizen. It 
would be poor policy for Captain Hammers 
and his sponsor, aside from all other rea- 
sons, to inflame this wound and thus an- 
tagonize the much required vote. 

‘*T heard that McKeown and that girl 
of his assaulted you last night,’’ began the 
captain. ‘* Why didn’t you arrest him, or 
at least report the matter ?”’ 

‘¢ The man was drunk,’’ explained Steele 
easily. 

‘*He’s always drunk, and worse then 
than sober,’’ said the captain. ‘‘ I’m sick 
of the racket this man McKeown has raised. 
There’s been complaints all over about 
that hoodlum of a girl of his, too. It’s 
got to stop right here. I’m going to make 
an example of that McKeown. You go 
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McKEOWN’S GIRL 


over and arrest him now for disorderly 
conduct. I’ve got a warrant. I'll see 
that the court gives him a good long vaca- 
tion on the Island. That girl of his will go 
to areformatory—interfering with an officer 
in the performance—’’ 

‘¢She’d nothin’ to do with th’ mix-up 
last night,’’ interrupted Steele. 

The captain looked him straight in the 
eyes. 
‘*T heard she struck you—”’ 

‘It’s a lie, Cap.’’ 

‘* Mullaney says it’s common talk in the 
¢ Alley.’ *° 

‘¢ A lie, Cap,’’ reiterated Steele easily. 
‘‘T slipped an’ fell, an’ th’ girl only took 
th’ old man home.”’ 

‘‘ Well, anyway, I'll teach that Mc- 
Keown not to be a public nuisance,’’ fin- 
ished Captain Hammers, biting his wiry, 
gray moustache. ‘Run him in.’’ 

Outside in the dusk of the summer eve- 
ning and the ghostly green glow of the 
station-house lamps, McKeown’s girl was 
waiting patiently. When Steele came 
down the steps she left the railings and 
walked hesitatingly to his side, silent. <A 
fresh bow of ribbon tied up her tangle of 
hair that had resisted all efforts of an ener- 
getic brush, a fluffy bit of white stuff was 
at her slim throat, and her face was clean 
—and strangely attractive. No one but 
Barty knew the hours of unaccustomed en- 
deavor she had spent before the glass in 
attaining the present effect. She could not 
explain why she should be suddenly vitally 
interested in whether or not her hands 
were clean and her hair tidy. The incli- 
nation had come on as abruptly and inex- 
plicably as the mumps. But during the 
past two weeks a strange, new element had 
been working in her untamed nature. For 
two weeks she had lived another life, 
building up a hero, an ideal. And then 
had come that horrible mistake of last 
night. Now she had come to explain it 
—if she could. 

Steele was eyeing the silent figure at his 
side, noting the decided physical improve- 
ment, 

‘*Was that just a push or a right hand 
uppercut you handed me last night?’’ he 
asked half ironically. 

The girl put out a quick, pleading hand. 

‘*T’m—I’m awfully sorry, honest. It 
was dark, and—and I thought you was 
that big stiff Mullaney. Honest and truly. 
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I wouldn’t have done it to you for—for 
anything. Honest.’’ 

‘¢That’s all right,’’ said Steele good 
humoredly. 

‘*T didn’t mean it,” reiterated the girl 
passionately. ‘‘ You’ll forgive me, won’t 
you? And say, it was awfully good of you 
not to run me and the old man in that 
night.”” Her voice was shy. ‘‘Or not 
reporting it. Mother’s sick, and I guess 
it would have finished her. Both of us 
being run in at once, you know. I want 
to thank you awfully—awfully much—’’ 

‘‘That’s all right,’’ said Steele again, 
but his voice had lost its good humor. 
The captain’s orders had become para- 
mount, 

There was silence. The girl was kick- 
ing toe against heel in her old, boyish way. 
A surface car clanged from Second Avenue, 
and the unmusical chant of children’s 
voices singing ring-around-a-rosy 
from far down the block. Steele glanced 
at the girl from under his helmet. 

‘*?’m on my way to arrest your father 
for last night’s trouble,’’ he said at length 
bluntly. ‘It means a month on 
Island.’’ 

The girl put a slim hand to her throat. 
Her eyes widened, then slowly narrowed. 
She appeared stunned. Then she shoved 
her face forward. 

‘*So you’re nothing but a sneak, after 
all,’’? she said measuredly, with a sharp in- 
take of breath. ‘*A sneak, like the rest 
of them.” 

Before Steele could utter a word or raise 
an arm, the girl’s hand came up swiftly 
and struck him full across the mouth. 
Then, with something akin to a sob, she 
turned and fled. Her one ideal in her 
commonplace life had crumbled ; her idol 
of gold had turned to clay and in her 
primitive, primeval way she had dealt with 
it. 

Steele’s face was hard when he shoul- 
dered his way into the McKeown tene- 
ment. Mrs. McKeown was in_ bed. 
Michael McKeown, taking his daughter’s 
hurried warning, had fled. 

Barty followed the defeated patrolman 
to the door. 

‘*Call again when you haven’t got 
much time,’’ she jeered. 
arrest me; it’s all you’re fit for.’’ 
there was a quaver in her voice. 

Steele’s eyes traveled over her. 
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let streak across his mouth still showed 
where the girl's hand had landed. He 
started to speak, then, without a word, 
turned to the meanly carpeted stairs. 

Barty watched the gray of his helmet 
merge with the blackness of a corner, then 
quietly closed the door. She entered her 
stuffy little room, its one window over- 
looking a maze of fire escapes and clothes 
lines. She lit the lamp and placed it be- 
side the little mirror that necessitated 
gymnastic evolutions on an observer’s part 
if more than one angle of reflection was re- 
quired. Slowly she untied the fresh blue 
ribbon from her hair. She eyed it a 
moment contemplatively, then, with the 
McKeown passion, threw it into a far cor- 
ner. She scrutinized her reflection in the 
unaccommodating mirror and her lip curled. 
Then came the inspection of her nails. 
Their cleanliness was the result of two 
weeks’ unskilful but faithful effort. The 
lip curled again and she seated herself on 
the bed, her eyes far away, staring at the 
opposite wall. For a long while she sat 
thus, swinging her legs moodily; then, 
finally, she flung back upon the pillow and 
the cheek that had borne the sting of 
many a hard blow grew wet with unac- 
customed tears. 


In the bitterness of heart at the fall of 
her idol, Barty determined to renew her 


old career; if possible to exceed it. But, 
though only vaguely understood by herself, 
she had crossed a line since her meeting 
with Patrolman Steele that she would never 
cross back. Her long slumbering woman- 
hood was awakening ; awakening with all 
the impetuosity of a pregnant nature, 
stunted and warped by neglect and environ- 
ment, which had been removed to the 
sunny, fruitful side of the garden. It mat- 
tered not that Steele, since that night, if 
he chanced to meet her would nod curtly 
and pass on without a word, ‘The change 
had irrevocably gone into effect ; this new 
element, this potent force must henceforth 
control her destiny. 

Six months wore away and Mrs. Mc- 
Keown was still in bed and Michael Mc- 
Keown still absent. To the neighbors 
who sometimes took turns at helping Barty 
out with the housework, Mrs. McKeown 
was known to be suffering from a nerv- 
ous breakdown, the result of overwork 
and worry, caused by her husband’s pro- 
longed absence, but known only to her- 
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self and later to Barty, was the real 
malady—cancer. Long ago in one of 
his drunken periods, McKeown had struck 
his wife. Cancer of the breast had set in 
and the woman had kept its presence 
secret. She was known simply to be ‘‘ weak 
in the chest.’? At night when Barty was 
sleeping the sleep of the exhausted, the 
keeper of the secret would get up and 
change the cloths that ever covered the 
slowly widening wound. 

During these months, though he pre- 
tended otherwise, Steele had his eye on 
McKeown’s girl. He noticed that she was 
seldom seen on the streets now, noticed 
that she looked subdued, noticed that ina 
bound she had sprung into.a young woman. 
He could not exactly put into words his 
ignoring of her. His was not an unforgiv- 
ing nature, ordinarily, but he resented the 
girl’s false judgment of him and her man- 
ner of showing it. It is generally those 
whom we care for most that we are slow- 
est to forgive, and Steele had come to the 
point where he admitted that McKeown’s 
girl ‘‘interested’’ him. Besides, it was 
apparent that Barty was no longer a 
‘*kid.’? To father her would have been 
absurd; any other rdle would have aroused 
instant comment. 

Even in the ‘* Alley,’’ hot-bed of graft, 
one must work at something in order to 
live and one day it leaked out that the 
McKeowns were in want. Mrs. Mc- 
Keown’s little hoard, the result of former 
laundrying experiences, had vanished dur- 
ing the six months her husband had ceased 
contributing to her support. Barty, con- 
fronted with the problem of caring for the 
invalid and facing the world in an effort to 
earn their living expenses, grew wan and 
pale. Mrs. McKeown would not go to a 
hospital nor would she submit to an exami- 
nation by the doctor Steele quietly sent 
to the little flat. Poor wreck of humanity 
that she was, Mrs. McKeown still clung to 
her family pride and the dead and gone 
memory of her honeymoon. She could 
not let the ‘‘ Alley’’ see that’ wound in 
her breast. 

Finally the — Precinct’s notice, through 
Steele, was attracted to conditions, and 
strangely enough it was big Mullaney 
that proposed the benefit, which, given 
with the tact of honest hearts, placed the 
family McKeown above immediate want. 
And it was characteristic of gruff Captain 





McKEOWN’ 


Hammers that his contribution should out- 
number a hundred fold his past official 
animosity. Moreover, a solemn conclave 
was held in the station house and it was 
decided that Barty must find employment 
which would allow her ample time to care 
for the invalid. As assemblymen have a 
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not long, the work was not arduous, and 
the pay was not large. But it was enough, 
for chronic necessity had taught the girl 
the intricacies of contracted finance. 

Mrs. McKeown was inordinately proud 
of the fact that her daughter was “a real 


lady cashier with a salary of four dollars a 


Her long slumbering womanhood was awakening 


peculiar knack of controlling such desirable 
occupations, Captain Hammers promised 
to speak to his political sponsor regarding 
the matter. 

The captain was one who made few 
promises, but those he did make he ful- 
filled to the letter, and Barty got her first 
position— ‘‘relief cashier’’ in one of the 
big department stores. The hours were 


week an’ no questions asked."’ Barty’s 
future had ever been a cause of worry to 
her, but now things were looking up a bit 
for the family of McKeown. ‘The good 
fortune caused the invalid to have a tem- 
porary convalescent period. She had the 
optimism of the Irish race. A little hope, 
a little help remained with her a long time. 
It never fell upon barren soil. She even 
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made plans for the future for her daughter. 

‘¢ Things will all come out right,’’ she 
assured Barty, a flush upon her thin cheek. 
‘* We'll be all livin’ together again. Maybe 
somewheres up in th’ country where things 
are decent an’ clean. An’ mebbe we can 
keep a cow. You'll be a great girl, dearie. 
Fancy th’ captain gettin’ youth’ job. An’ 
Mike ’ll come back. I know it. It’s th’ 
bad company an’ th’ drink that’s led him 
off. Your father was always a decent—a 
fine man. He’s just stayin’ away because 
he’s ashamed of himself. That’s all, 
dearie.’’ 

‘* Yes, that’s all,’? echoed Barty, and 
she stooped over and kissed her mother. 
Stooped so that the eyes of love might not 
read the message on her pale face. For 
sarty knew that her father was not repent- 
ant, that he was no longer absent. Only 
that evening she had chanced to see him, 
drunk, dissolute, brutal, accompanied by 
three notorious crooks. She had seen 
them enter one of the ‘ Alley’s’’ dives, 
and she had grown afraid. 

That night she lay awake, restless and 
uneasy. Everything she did not wish to 
think of came up before her with monoto- 
nous regularity. Her mother’s strange 
illness. What was it that was sapping the 
life blood from her? Her father’s disso- 
lute, disreputable life. Her own—but she 
did not think of her own dull, dreary grind. 
Only how could she earn enough to send 
her mother away to that country where 
things were ‘‘clean an’ decent.’’ The 
fetid, summer breath of the ‘ Alley’’ was 
a life destroyer, not a life giver. And then 
she thought of Steele. She. turned rest- 
lessly, passionately in the bed at the 
thought. Of course, he could never care 
for her. Who was she? A drunkard’s 
daughter—perhaps worse. What could 
she ever be? Her tired brain was beat- 
ing, beating. Suddenly a flush of shame 
swept over her. She remembered acutely 
her first meeting with Steele. And she 
had not repaid that dollar. She must. 
She would to-morrow. The joy of seeing 
him, speaking with him, seized her. Then 
again her thoughts turned to her father. 
What if he should come home in that 
drunken, horrible condition? It would 
kill her mother. He must not, she thought, 
and she clenched her hot hands. _ Bitter- 
ness against her father filled her heart. 
Then she heard a sigh. It came from her 
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mother’s bed in a corner of the stuffy, little 
room. ‘The girl lay still. Presently her 
mother would fall asleep again. She needed 
all the sleep-giving strength she could get. 
Mrs. McKeown sighed again and then, to 
Barty’s surprise, she arose from her bed. 
A lamp was burning dimly, smellingly on 
the bureau. Mrs. McKeown glanced 
warily at her daughter’s bed and then tip- 
toed to the bureau. She opened a drawer 
and brought out a small square of white 
cloth. She opened her night-dress. It 
was then, for the first time, that Barty saw 
the wound of the cancer. She started up 
with a sharp cry. In her weakened con- 
dition the shock of the discovery unnerved 
Mrs. McKeown. She put,a hand to her 
throat and then fell over in a faint. Barty, 
wild with fear, with all her young strength 
carried her mother to her bed. She 
bathed her temples. The woman was 
moaning feebly: ‘It’s all right, dearie. 
It’s nothing. Only a little scratch I gave 
meself.’’ But the girl’s eyes were hot and 
hard. Intuitively she knew who had caused 
that ‘‘little scratch.’’ Unversed in things 
medical, afraid with the fear of ignorance, 
unacquainted with the procrastination of 
cancer, she thought her mother in immi- 
nent danger. 

‘«T must get something for it. I must, 
I must,’’ she kept repeating over and over. 
‘«If you won’t let me get a doctor, I’ll go 
to a drug store.’’ 

She hurriedly dressed herself, unmindful 
of her mother’s feeble protestations. 

A clock chimed the hour of four as Barty 
reached the street and hurried toward 
Second Avenue, her mind in a turmoil. 
The sky was lightening in the east. ‘Then 
abruptly, suddenly, amid the slowly in- 
creasing noises of the wakening city, there 
came a sound that sent the blood from the 
girl’s cheek. It was arevolvershot. There 
came a confused babel of hoarse shouts, 
commands and the patter of feet, another 
shot and another. Barty’s first impulse 
was to halt, but excitement and the old 
love for trouble took full possession of her 
and she started on arun toward the avenue. 
As she turned the corner she became aware 
of a group of men, among which she could 
discern the gray of policemen’s summer 
helmets. The clang of an ambulance 
sounded from up the avenue. The girl 
darted into the cordon of men, but before 
she could get through some one caught 
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**You mean you want to marry me ?’’ 


her by the arm and swung her round. It 
was Steele, his face white, save where a 
bullet had ploughed across his cheek, soak- 
ing his neck and collar with blood. 

‘This is no place for you,’’ he com- 
manded sharply. ‘‘ You must go home.’’ 

The girl’s hands were clenched and her 
eyes frightened. 

‘¢ You—you’re hurt,’ 


’ 


she cried breath- 


lessly. ‘‘ What’s the matter ?”’ 
‘‘Nothing,” said Steele hurriedly. 
‘‘Only an attempted burglary. Me an’ 


Mullaney chased them over the fire escapes 
an’ one pretty near did for me. ‘Two of 
them got away but the other fell off the 
roof an’ was killed—’’ He _ stopped. 
Barty’s eyes were riveted on a gap in the 
cordon of men. 

‘*Come away,’ 
catching her by the arm. 
was too late. 

‘< Tt’s—father,’’ 
quietly. 

‘*Yes,’’ said the patrolman as quietly. 

Barty never quite remembered how she 


, 


commanded Steele, 
But he knew he 


said the girl very 
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reached home that day. But she knew 
that if it had not been for Steele she could 
have never gone through the horrible 
ordeal of identification. When finally she 
reached the: hall of the tenement 
thing seemed to give way within her. Her 
father’s death, her mother’s life, her own 
—all, swept over her. She sick 
and faint and would have fallen but Steele’s 


some- 


became 


arm was around her. The touch of his 
arm melted something within t girl’s 
breast that had been like a lump of ice for 


many along day. ‘The next moment she 
was sobbing like a little child, passionately, 
hysterically. And among the sobs there 
blended a curious, disjointed, incoherent 
ramble concerning a dollar not paid back, 
the fact that she had once accused Patrol- 
man Steele unjustly; her mother’s condi- 
tion and pitiful hopes for a family reunion 


and her faith in her husband—that hus- 
band who could never return. 
They stood there, the man and the girl, 


in the shadows of the unlovely hall. As 
the sobs died away from sheer exhaustion, 
the man bent down until he could look 
into the girl’s white, tear-stained face. 

‘« Barty,” he said, and though his eyes 
were steady his voice was not. ‘‘ Barty, 
my mother has just such a place as would 
do your mother good. A little cottage up 


Bronx way; where there’s sky an’ birds 
an’ things,—away from all this. Will you 
go an’ live there with your mother? An’ 


she’ll never know what’s happened this 
mornin’. She’s not young, Barty, an’ 
she’s not well. Let her have what joy she 
can an’ let her go on thinkin’ of that family 


reunion. God knows, when th’ time 
comes, it won’t be th’ one she’s expect- 
in’ ” 


Barty attempted to speak but the tears 





came. ‘Then, suddenly, she drew back, 

her eyes startled, confused, bewildered. 
‘‘We—can’t go. I’ve no right to—’’ 
‘Right ?’’ caught up Steele fiercely. 

‘¢ You must give me theright, Barty. You 


Can’t you see that I’ve always 
That it’s you I want with me 
y 


must. 
loved you ? 
always—’’ 

‘*You mean,’’ said the girl and her 
eyes were really frightened with overwhelm- 
ing joy, ‘‘you mean that you want to— 
marry me ?—me?’”’ 

‘* Yes, you, just you—if you’ ll have me, 
dear,’”’ said Patrolman Steele very humbly 
and he bent to kiss McKeown’s girl. 








THE NEGRO IN BUSINESS 


By Booker T. Washington 


OME years ago, in the 
course of my journeys about 
the country, my attention 
was called to the consider- 
able number of colored peo- 
ple engaged, usually in a 

small way, in some form of business. Many 
of these enterprises were insignificant, as 
far as the amount of business they did is 
concerned, and not all of them,—though 
it is said of the negro of Africa that he is 
a natural-born trader,—showed any 
especial capacity in the men who con- 
ducted them. What was particularly in- 
teresting to me, in what I saw and learned 
in regard to these men, was the disposi- 
tion they showed to try experiments, to 
learn by experience, and turn to account 
the obstacles they encountered. 

It was to encourage the enterprise of 
these men, and to extend the influence 
they exerted in stimulating habits of thrift 
and industry, in the mass of the negro 
people, that the National Business League 
was formed. 

The records of this league show that, 
during the forty years since emancipation, 
men of the colored race have gone out 
into the wilderness to found towns ; that 
they have raised capital and established 
banks among an impoverished people; that 
they have mastered trades, and founded 
upon them prosperous business enterprises; 
that in many other ways they have under- 
stood how to take advantage of their 
opportunities, and directly or indirectly 
improve the condition and raise the stand- 
ing of the people of their race in the com- 
munities in which they live. 

One of the most interesting stories told 
at the recent meeting of the Business 
League in New York, was an account of 
the building of the little negro town of 
Mound Bayou, Miss. Mound Bayou is 
situated near the center of the great Yazoo 
Delta, about midway between Memphis 
and Vicksburg, and twenty miles east of 
340 





the Mississippi/ The name is derived 
from a large mound, the relic of the pre- 
historic inhabitants of the country, situated 
at the junction of the two bayous which 
comprise an important part of the natural 
drainage system of that locality. 

The founder of this town is Isaiah T. 
Montgomery, until the close of the war a 
trusted slave of Jefferson Davis, the presi- 
dent of the Confederacy. 

On a summer morning in July, eighteen 
years ago, Mr. Montgomery, accompanied 
by a surveyor, dropped from the south 
bound express train at a little cross-road 
saw mill. It was not yet day when they 
alighted from the train. After getting 
breakfast at the saw mill, they started up 
the railway track, After a walk of nearly 
three miles, the surveyor stopped and said: 
‘< This is the land.’’ 

‘*T gazed north and south,’’ said Mr. 
Montgomery, ‘‘along the railroad track. 
On all sides, except where the railway had 
cut its way through the jungle, I was con 
fronted by an impassible barrier of cane, 
standing twenty-five feet high, thickly in- 
termingled with briars. We tramped up 
and down, looking for an entrance. Finally 
we found a hunter’s trail, which had been 
kept open by wild beasts and wandering 
cattle. This led along the bank of the 
bayou, from which the locality took its 
name, and then came back to the railway. 
We went farther north, and found the 
woods somewhat more open. We tramped 
on thus all day. The shadows were fall- 
ing, warning us that day was done, before 
we stood upon the spot now known as 
Mound Bayou. 

*« « This will do,’ I said to the surveyor, 
‘draw a plot of these lands, send one to 
the land office of the company, and make 
a duplicate for me. That will be notice 
that your task is finished, and mine is 
begun.’ ”’ 

It was February, 1888, before the first 
settler moved in. About a month later 
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THE NEGRO 
ground was cleared for a small store and 
two dwellings. There were no lands avail- 
able for cultivation. The new settlers be- 
gan cutting and disposing of the timber. 
In 1890, the original survey of the town 
was made, embracing about twenty acres. 
A few years later it was regularly incor- 
porated. At the present time the town 
embraces about seventy-five acres, regu- 
larly laid out, and has a population of four 
hundred, with a surrounding population of 
two thousand five hundred. Most of these 
farmers occupy their own farms. The com- 
munity as a whole owns about thirty thou- 
sand acres, one-fourth of which is under 
cultivation. A variety of crops are raised, 
but the bulk of the produce is cotton, of 
which about three thousand five hundred 
bales are exported annually. 

The sixth annual report of the Mound 
Bayou Business League shows that there 
are forty business places in the town, em- 
ploying an aggregate of ninety thousand 
dollars capital and doing a business of 
one hundred and seventy-five thousand 
dollars, to which must be added the post- 
office money order business. There are 
eleven public buildings, including two 
graded schools, and one public school and 
town hall building, altogether valued at 
twenty thousand dollars. ‘The merchants 
of the town are generally recruited 
from the thrifty farmer class, who, having 
cleared their farms, move into the town 
for business, social and educational ad- 
vantages. 

This is the story of one man who has 
gone back to the soil, not merely as a 
farmer, but as a business man, with a defi- 
nite purpose of building up a community, 
and of gaining for himself and his people 
some of the advantages which this country, 
with its millions of acres of vacant land, 
offers to the pioneer, be he black or white, 
who has the courage and the enterprise to 
possess and plant the seeds of civilization 
upon them. 

Wholly different, but quite as interest- 
ing, was the story of William Alexander, a 
contractor. Having worked in a store, 
Alexander says he was regarded in the 
community as ‘‘spoiled,’’ and after he lost 
his place there, he found it difficult to get 
work elsewhere. 

He did at last find a job, painting a 
barn. He knew nothing about painting. 
‘¢T went to work on this barn,’’ he said, 
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‘¢as though soul and body depended on 
it. I worked early and late. It would be 
hard to tell how many times I stood off 
and looked at my work on that barn and 
touched it up here and there, before I got 
courage to tell the men I had finished the 
job.”’ 

He succeeded so well, however, that 
this same man gave him the job of paint- 
ing his house. That done, he recom- 
mended him to another white man who 
was building a house. 

When he went to the architects to get a 
plan of the house, in order to bid on the 
job, they refused. The man 
erecting the house insisted, however, and 
the architects turned him over a blue print. 
The blue prints did not help him, because 
he did not understand them. 

‘¢T did not know what a plan or a spe- 
cification meant, but I looked over the 
papers with a wise air and told the man I 
would do the work for one hundred and 
twenty dollars.’’ 

He lost money on this job, but he 
gained in experience and in reputation for 
honest work. He did not know enough 
about painting when he began to mix the 
colors, and other men would not help him. 
A white man who had left the trade came 
to his assistance, showed him how to mix 
the colors, and told him where he could 
get the literature that would tell him all he 
wanted to know. He gradually accumu- 
lated a little money and a good deal of ex- 
perience. Finally he got the contract for 
two big jobs. One of them was the Cap- 
itol Theater, which was awarded him over 
five white contractors. 

‘‘The completion of these jobs,’’ he 
continues, ‘‘ removed every barrier in my 
way. Iam no longer regarded as a ‘nig-, 
ger contractor’; I am simply a contractor. 
I now work twelve men every working day 
of the year. My aggregate business for 
the year 1904 was twelve thousand one 
hundred and twenty-three dollars and fifty 
cents.’’ 

When Alexander started he was a ten- 
ant. To-day he owns his home and seven 
city lots besides. Aside from the contract- 
ing business, he is president of the Relief 
Joint Stock Grocery Company, a director 
and member of the Capitol City Savings 
Bank, and president of the State B.Y. P. U. 

I have chosen to repeat here the stories 
of these two men, Isaiah T. Montgomery 


who was 
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and William Alexander, not because they 
have been more successful than some 
others of my race, but because I see in 
them illustrations of the kind of pioneer 
work which negro business men are doing 
and must continue to do, and because of 
the human interest of the stories they tell. 

If I was asked to name the man of the 
negro race who may be regarded at the 
present time as its most conspicuous busi- 
ness man, I would perhaps mention Junius 
G. Groves, of Edwardsville, Kansas, who 
is often referred to as the ‘‘ Negro Potato 
King.’’ Other men of my race have made 
more money than Mr. Groves. Not all 
of them have so well deserved as he the 
fortune he has gained, for Mr. Groves is a 
farmer and has not made his fortune at 
second hand, so to speak, but has wrested 
it directly from the soil. Mr. Groves is a 
full-blooded negro, and was born a slave 
in Green County, Kentucky, in 1859. 
Shortly after he and his parents obtained 
their freedom he began attending the pub- 
lic school in the neighborhood of his home. 
As he could be in school only two or three 
months in the year, however, he did not 
get much book-learning. What he got 
was, however, enough to make him desire 
an education, and induced him to continue 
his studies after he left school. By the 
time he reached manhood he was able to 
read and write and had some knowledge 
of figures. 

In 1879, when he was twenty years old, 
occurred what was known as the ‘‘ Kansas 
Exodus.’’ Young Groves was carried off 
with the tidal wave of westward immigra- 
tion that swept so many helpless and pen- 
niless colored people into Kansas. When 
he reached Kansas, Groves had just ninety 
cents in his pocket. With that amount he 
was better off than many others. 

The sudden influx of the colored immi- 
grants had made labor’ cheap, and Mr. 
Groves, only after considerable search, suc- 
ceeded in finding employment as a farm 
hand at forty cents a day. At the end 
of three months, so faithfully did he per- 
form his work, his wages had been in- 
creased to seventy-five cents a day. Out 
of this sum he was expected to pay his 
board and washing. By the end of the 
year he had saved enough money to go in 
search of what he hoped would be a better 
job. He traveled about~for some time, 
and finally returned to the place where he 


first found employment. He had made 
such a favorable impression on his old em- 
ployer that the latter offered to let him 
have a portion of his farm to cultivate on 
shares. The conditions of the contract 
were that the employer should furnish nine 
acres of land, a team, seed and tools, and 
Groves should plant, cultivate and harvest 
the crop for one-third of what was made. 
This offer was gladly accepted, and Mr. 
Groves planted three acres in white pota- 
toes, three in sweet potatoes, and three in 
watermelons. 

Soon after getting the crop planted, Mr. 
Groves decided to marry. When he 
reached this decision he had but seventy- 
five cents in cash, and had to borrow 
enough more to satisfy the demands of the 
law. But he knew well the worth and 
common sense of the woman he was to 
marry. She was as poor in worldly goods 
as himself, but that did not discourage 
their plan to marry. Mr. and Mrs. Groves 
have told me, with a great deal of satisfac- 
tion, how they managed with much diffi- 
culty the day after their marriage to get a 
few yards of calico to make a changing suit 
for Mrs. Groves, so that she might begin 
work at once in the field by his side, where 
she has ever since, in life’s vicissitudes, 
been his steady companion. During the 
whole season they worked with never-tiring 
energy, early and late, with the result that 
when the crop had been harvested and ali 
debts paid they had cleared one hundred 
and twenty-five dollars. Of this sum they 
decided to invest fifty dollars in a lot in 
Kansas City, Kansas. They paid twenty 
five dollars for a milch cow, and the re- 
maining fifty dollars they kept to be used 
in making another crop. This was the 
way Mr. Groves started in business. 

In 1884, as a result of the previous three 
years’ labor, Mr. Groves had two thou- 
sand two hundred dollars to his credit in 
the local bank. With this he made the 
first payment on a farm of eighty acres of 
land near Edwardsville, in the great Kaw 
Valley, promising to pay the remaining 
fourteen hundred dollars at the end of th 
year. This they succeeded in doing, and 
continuing to prosper, they purchased in 
1887 two small adjoining farms, for which 
they paid in cash. In 1889 they bought a 


fourth farm, and in 1896 a fifth. 
Mr. Groves’ business has grown to the 
extent that he has a private railroad track 
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which leads from his shipping station to 
the main line of the Union Pacific Rail- 
road, which runs through Edwardsville. 
They also own and operate a general mer- 
chandise store, in which they carry a large 
stock of goods. ‘They have several fine 
orchards on their farm. In the apple 
orchard there are seven thousand trees, six 
years old, from which last year four car- 
loads of apples were gathered. ‘There are 
eighteen hundred trees in the peach or- 
chard, seven hundred in the pear orchard 
and two hundred and fifty in the cherry 
orchard. They also grow extensively apri- 
cots and grapes. 

But why is Mr. Groves called ‘‘ The 
Negro Potato King’’? Let me answer. 
Last year he produced upon his farm 
seventy-two thousand one hundred and fifty 
bushels of white potatoes, averaging two 
hundred and forty-five bushels to the acre. 
So far as reports show, this was twelve 
thousand one hundred and fifty bushels 
more than any other individual grower in 
the world produced. And besides the pota- 
toes raised on his own farm, Mr. Groves 
buys and ships potatoes on a large scale. 
Last year he bought from white growers 
in the Kaw Valley, and shipped away 
twenty-two cars of white potatoes. He 
also bought fourteen cars of fancy seed 
potatoes in North and South Dakota, 
which he sold to growers in the Kaw 
Valley, and in Oklahoma amd the Indian 
Territory. Mr. Groves says that he ships 
potatoes and other farm products to nearly 
every portion of the United States and to 
Mexico and Canada. 

He says that he has never found his 
color to be a hindrance to him in business. 
During the busy season, as many as fifty 
laborers, white and black, are employed 
on his farm. Besides their farming inter- 
ests, Mr. and Mrs. Groves have large 
holdings in mining stocks in the Indian 
Territory and Mexico, as well as banking 
stock in their own State. They own four- 
fifths in the Kansas City Casket and Em- 
balming Co. of Kansas City, Kansas. 

Having prospered in a material way, 
they do not overlook the moral and 
spiritual side of life. They are both mem- 
bers of the church, as are also their older 
children. In fact, the little church near 
their home was organized by Mr. Groves 
and his wife, and they gave one thousand 
five hundred dollars for the erection of the 
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church house. Mr. Groves drew the plans 
for the building, and drew the plans for 
construction. 

At the recent meeting of the National 
Negro Business League in New York, Mr. 
Groves was asked how he was able to con- 
duct so varied and large business enter 
prises, when he had had no education as 
a business man. 

‘* You have children, 
Mr. Groves replied. 

‘¢Yes,’’ said the other. 
them are grown up now.’’ 

‘‘How do you manage your grown-up 
children ?’’ 

‘Oh, I get along with them,’’ 
his friend, laughing. ‘‘ You 
known them a long time.’’ 

‘«That’s just the way with my busi- 
ness,’’ said Mr. Groves. ‘‘I started in 
with it when it was a baby, and I’ve had 
a chance to get thoroughly acquainted 
with it asit grew up.’’ 

I cannot help feeling that there is a great 
deal of philosophy in these remarks of 
Mr. Groves. My observation has taught 
me that it is the man who learns to do the 
little things first, and do them well, who 
usually learns, later, to do the big things 
and do them easily. 

It is men and women like Mr. Groves 
and his wife, who have gone back to the 
soil and started in life with no capital but 
the strength of their hands and the homely 
virtues of thrift, industry and persever 
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haven’t you?”’ 


‘*Some of 


replied 


see I have 


ance, who are setting the models and 
making the traditions which the great 


mass of the people of my race must follow 
in order to live and succeed. ‘These 


are 
the men and women who will some day be 
the ‘‘ancestors’’ of the negro race in 
America. 


One of the first things that was under- 
taken for the welfare of the freedmen, 
after emancipation, was the establishment 
at Washington of a bank. Hardly any- 
thing could have been more wisely devised 
for the benefit of the emancipated slaves 
at that time than this bank, as it was 
conceived by the men who founded it. | 
do not desire to go into the history of that 
institution at this time, but merely to re- 
call the fact that it failed, and the failure 
of that bank, under the circumstances, was 
one of the first big and bewildering ex- 
periences that the negro race had of the 
significance and responsibilities of freedom. 
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The failure of the negro bank was in no 
way the fault of the negro people, but they 
suffered by it, and profited by the experi- 
ence. 

It was a great discouragement to negro 
enterprise, but in making banking by 
negroes more difficult, it made it more 
secure. 

The Freedman’s Bank was established 
under the auspices of the Government. It 
was intended to be a part of the work of 
the Freedmen’s Bureau. ‘The first bank 
to be established by negro enterprise and 
with negro capital was, I believe, ‘‘ The 
True Reformer’s Bank,’’ of Richmond, 
Va. 

It was knowledge of the success of this 
institution that suggested to some of the 
leading colored men of Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, that they establish an institution of 
their own in that city. It is of this latter 
bank, and not the former that I desire to 
speak here, not because the story of one 
is more important, or has more intrinsic 
interest than the other, but merely be- 
cause, in the reports that have been made 
of it to the Business League, some facts 
have been brought out that seem to me to 
throw considerable light on the conditions 
under which the negro business man in 
the South labors, and because it illustrates 
the sort of indirect influence which busi- 
ness is able to exert upon the colored popu- 
lation of a Southern city, when that busi- 
ness is honestly and ably conducted. 

The difficulties the men who founded 
the Alabana Penny Savings Bank and Loan 
Association met were probably not excep- 
tional. ‘The method they took to over- 
come them will illustrate to what.extent the 
negro, who goes into business in the South, 
must be a pioneer. It was necessary in 
the first place to get together into the or- 
ganization colored men, wherever they 
could be found, who had a reputation for 
honesty, and were possessed of some busi- 
ness ability. 

One of these was a minister, who had 
been impressed with the necessity of found- 
ing a savings institution for negroes, by 
observing the extent to which colored people 
were squandering their money for liquor. 
A second was a man who had been a bar- 
tender, and also knew something no doubt, 
of this failing. His reputation for honesty 
and business integrity, however, was 
known, A third had been financial agent 


for a time of a university for colored stu- 
dents. A fourth was a school teacher. 

They had already rented a building and 
had announced that they would be ready to 
do business upon a certain day, when they 
discovered that, to incorporate it, it was 
necessary to have a charter, which involved 
a paid-in capital of twenty-five thousand 
dollars and twenty-five thousand more sub- 
scribed. As they had been able to get 
together no more than two thousand dol- 
lars, this obstacle seemed insuperable, un- 
til they learned that they could do business 
as a private concern. 

In seeking for subscriptions they had to 
meet the statement that ‘‘ negroes can’t 
run a bank; it has been tried by the Freed 
man’s Bank, presided over by Fred Doug- 
las, and it failed.”’ After the bank was 
organized and had begun to receive sub 
scriptions, the president and cashier began 
studying bookkeeping. 

In order to gain confidence for the con- 
cern and encourage depositors, they went 
about the country on small lecturing tours, 
pointing out to the people of their race the 
importance of saving, suggesting methods 
by which savings could be made. ‘The 
most natural argument was, of course, to 
point out the necessity of having a home 
But as only those would feel that necessity 
who were observing their marriage and 
family relations, or who desired the wel- 
fare and education of their children, it 
became necessary for these men, seeking 
depositors for their bank, to devise means 
and methods for securing the general moral 
and material uplift of their people. 

This bank has made itself successful by 
interesting a class of people not hitherto 
reached by the concerns conducted by 
white men, ‘‘thereby,’’ the president's 
report puts it, ‘‘ changing the wasteful ex 
penditure of their money in such a way as 
to use it profitably for themselves and the 
good of the community.’’ 

It has had a peculiar advantage in deal 
ing with colored people, because it has 
understood their needs and known how to 
meet them. ‘‘ Our bank,’’ continues the 
report to which I have referred, ‘is the 
agency through which a large class of 
worthy citizens can secure loans to assist 
them in legitimate enterprises. As a rule, 


the officers of banks conducted by persons 
of the other race are not well acquainted 
with the colored man who applies for a 
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loan, and are, therefore, unable in most 
cases to accommodate him, while the col- 
ored banker knows his own people well, 
and is thus enabled to extend credit to 
them with almost accurate discrimination.’’ 

Ninety per cent. of the depositors in 
this bank, of which there are now ten 
thousand, in the opinion of Mr. Pettiford, 
never carried an account with any bank 
before the establishment of this institution. 
Over one thousand of them have pur- 
chased homes with the savings which have 
accumulated in this way. The work of this 
bank has brought it into the most friendly 
terms with the other banks conducted by 
white men. They recognize that, so far 
from being a competitor, the aggressive 
work of the negro bank in stimulating a 
desire for saving and increasing the busi- 
ness enterprises of the town, has material- 
ly increased the number of their colored 
depositors. 

In 1900, when the first meeting of the 
Business League was held in Boston, one 
of the stories told there was that of the 
\labama Penny Savings Bank. ‘In this 
meeting,’’ said the president, ‘‘ reference 
was made through the press to our bank 
at Birmingham, and as a result a great 
many inquiries were received from colored 
persons in a number of cities in the South 
seeking information concerning the estab- 
lishment of banking institutions.’’ 

Since that time no less than fourteen 
new banks have been established. 

In conclusion it is perhaps not out of 
place to point out that these stories, which 
[ have repeated pretty much as they were 
told in the meetings of the Business 
League, or as I have myself learned them 
from the men whom they most concern, 
seem to me to have one especial interest : 
they are illustrations from different parts 
of the country, and different fields of en- 
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deavor, of the constructive work of th« 
negro race, 
The work that masses of men can do, 
under the influences that conflict 
is usually one of destruction meré 
clears the ground, but it puts no bi ng 
on the space that it has cleared. 
Afterwards come the silent and benefi 
cent forces of peace and the slow work of 
reconstruction. ‘This is not the tas 
masses of men, laboring under the « 
ment of party strife or racial animositic 
The work of construction is the task of in 
dividual men, laboring in patience and in 
silence, by trial and experiment, to 
something new and useful into existence, 
getting as their share some of the comforts 
and good will that their work has wr ht 
What these typical stories mean 
my opinion, simply this: whatever special 


difficulties the negro has to face, whatever 
obstacles race prejudice or his own history 
may place in his way, the negro, under 
freedom, has the right to work, at t in 
the South, and work for the best thing 
the world offers. 

He has the opportunity to make nself 
useful and to share the benefits that his 
genius and his labor confers on those around 
him, 

That is, it seems to me, what emancipa 
tion means, in practice, to the negro. 
Chat is, after all, nearly all that it coul 
mean. 

It is not possible by proclamation to 
wipe out the history of three red 
years, nor to change by statute the its 
and customs that have grown up that 
time. Emancipation § has clear the 
ground, it is now for the negro people to 
build on the space that is clear. l‘o do 
this they want the protection of t Ww, 
but they want also the assistance a1 od 


will of their neighbors, 
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BAe AHE events of the second 
FAY, day of May, 1898, brought 
a ray of comfort to Los 
A Garpillos. For on the morn- 
ing of that day a party of 
‘ loafers in the post-office 
saw the station-master run out of the rail- 
road station and down towards the office 
of the Los Garpillos Screamer. 
The sight of such an unwonted activity 
aroused an indolent curiosity in them. 
‘*What’s struck Jerry?’’ drawled Sam 
Spelman. ‘‘ He’s running as if the pay- 
car ’d struck the pike. Must hev some- 
thing happened.’’ 
**Here, you boys.’’ 





It was John T. 
Drogal, the editor, who appeared at the 
door in a sleeveless shirt and wiped the 
perspiration from his face, which was red 
with the heat and excitement. He was 
waving a long, yellow paper. ‘‘ Listen to 
this ; 

‘««*«Commodore Dewey’s squadron de- 
stroyed the Spanish fleet in Manila harbor 
early yesterday morning. Three of Admiral 
Montejo’s ships were burned, one sunk and 
the rest disabled.’ ’’ 


The stolid crowd became suddenly ener- 
gized, and they let out a scattered cheer. 
Then for the first time in a month they 
bestirred themselves. Within fifteen min- 
utes the great news had’ spread throughout 
the town and drifted up the mountain side. 
It was passed along from gang to gang 
down the shafts and along the tunnels. At 
noon men, coming out for lunch, appeared 
on all sides, punching each other in the 
back, recklessly waving pistols in the air 
and pulling the triggers with harrowing in- 
definiteness of aim. By afternoon the two 
little general stores of the town had sold 
out every flag and every bit of cloth which 
might be used to decorate the adobe 
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houses and buildings. The cracked bell 
on the Catholic Mission church was jan 
gling a peal as continuous as could be 
made by relays of volunteer bell ringers. 
Even the dirty greasers on the outskirts 
of the town roused themselves from their 
blankets spread out on the sunny exposure 
of their weather-torn adobe huts to find 
out the cause of the uproar. 

Before the Spanish-American War, Los 
Garpillos had been acontented town, Its 
superiority to the rival town of San Jago 
admitted in its own eye of no possible 
question. Los Garpillos boasted in ma- 
terial possessions of a real doctor, a billiard 
table, a ‘‘ Palace Hotel,’’ a local paper and 
a little branch railroad running from Tuflex 
Junction on the main line down to the 
mines. San Jago had no doctor, no rail- 
road, no hotel—strangers being obliged to 
take rooms over the saloon—and no news- 
paper, the Mew Mexican Sunbug’s offic: 
having been raided and shattered by over 
sensitive citizens within two weeks after the 
first publication of the paper. 

The moment the war broke out, how- 
ever, San Jago, metaphorically speaking, 
leaped to the front with an exultant yell. 
For San Jago, being in the valley, was a 
center for cattlemen, and its three hundred 
and forty inhabitants were all capable of 
riding roughly anything and anywhere. 

Los Garpillos, however, on the other 
side of the San Jago Mountain, was exclu- 
sively a mining camp and had been unable 
to find a single citizen qualified or fitted 
for cavalry service. 

So in bitter silence and with profound 
depression at the offensive airs of superi 
ority assumed by its San Jago neighbors, 
Los Garpillos had witnessed eleven pros- 
pective military heroes ride out from San 
Jago, amidst shrieks and cheers and pistol 
shots, to join the ‘*‘ Rough Riders’’ at San 
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Antonio. The depression had continued 
until the second of May. Now the news 
of the great victory had roused Los Gar- 
pillos to something like joyful action, 

Before evening ‘‘George Dewey” had 
become almost one 
of the local celeb- 
rities. 

In the midst of 
all, however, there 
one flaw. 
These rejoicings 
were really more 
national than local, 
and Los Garpillos 
was forced to ad- 
mit that San Jago 
still held the ad 
vantage of actual 
personal participa- 
tion in the glories 
of war. This ad- 
vantage San Jago 
held, however, only 
up to four minutes 
past five on the 
afternoon of that 
second day of May. 
For at that precise 
moment Mr. Pete 
Watkins, one ofthe 
leading spirits ot 
Los Garpillos, on 
feeling in the pock 
et of his coat for a 
match, pulled out 
with the matches 
a very dirty, torn 
and rumpled piece 
of paper. He 
looked at it care 
lessly for a mo- 
ment, then smooth 
ed it and began to 
read, 

A vigorous dis- Mr. 
cussion was at that 
moment going on 
among the other prominent citizens of 
Los Garpillos who had met at the cus- 
tomary town forum, Emil Glotherman’s 
saloon, ‘‘The Bucket of Blood.’’ The 
exact location of the Philippine Islands had 
given rise to much display of alleged geo- 
graphical knowledge and to earnest finan- 
cial support of his knowledge on the part 
of each disputant. A few were also insist- 


was 





Daniél Webster Togler, better known 
as ‘* Thirsty Dan”’ 
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ent that Manila was a flavoring extract and 
not a city. 

Suddenly a loud whistle from Pete Wat 
kins attracted their attention. 

‘*What’s struck yer ?’’ »sked one of the 
crowd. ‘ Has tl 
letter anything to 
do with us?’ 

Watkins had an 

air of subdued ex 
citement. 
’aps,’’ he answer 
ed. ‘*Maybe so 
Say, boys, what’s 
the names of the 
ships old George 
had over in Ma 
nilly ?”’ 

John T. Drogal, 
the editor, had the 
Associated P r¢ 
telegram in | 
pocket and read 
the list off: 

‘« Olympia, Ra 
leigh, Petr 
ton, Concord, Ba 
timore, Me ; 
loch.’’ 

Before the list 
* had been fully re 
peated Pete Wat 
3 kins had jumped 
‘from his chair, 
rushed up to fat, 
old Glotherman, 
punched him in 
the chest, led 
his long, colorle 
hair down over 
his eyes, giving a 
wild 
yells, and ending 
by throwing the 
Dutchman out 
from behind the 
bar, cried: ‘* Boy 
stepup,it’sonme!’’ 

‘‘What in thunder’s the trouble?’’ 
asked Sam Spelman. 

The others waived their curiosity and 
crowded alertly to the bar to accept the 
invitation. 
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‘‘Dan’s gone and done it,’’ shouted 
Pete. ‘I'll be locoed if he hasn’t. Dan 
was there. Yes, sir, right in the thick of 


it—old Danny Togler—good, old ‘ Thirsty 
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The crowd separated to spread the wonderful news over the town 


Dan.’ Huroo for Dan and Dewey!’’ 

At these incoherent remarks, the others 
began to take a more active interest, and 
Mr. Pete Watkins was emphatically asked 
to stop yelling and to come down to busi- 
ness. 

‘* Listen to this letter, you fellows,” he 
said, pointing to the crumpled sheet which 
he had found in his pocket. ‘It’s the 
one I got from Dan last January. You 
remember I told you about it then. I'll 
be darned if I hadn’t forgotten all about 
the cuss ever since, or where he was. This 
is the part you want to hear. It was writ- 
ten from San Francisco the thirtieth of last 
December: ‘I enlisted to-day as a sailor 
on the U. S. gunboat Concord, and we're 
going to sail on the eighth of January to 
join the Asiatic squadpon !’ ”’ 

‘*What’s that? What’s all your jaw- 
ing about ?’’ asked ‘‘ Lone Hand’’ Piker. 

‘*Why, you old fool,’’ replied Watkins, 
‘<don’t you see? ‘On the Concord.’ Well, 
what ship was in the fight with old Dewey ? 
Wasn’t it the Concord? And where was 
Dan Togler ? On the Concord. And who 
licked the Spaniards? Why, Dewey and 
‘Thirsty Dan.’ And where did ‘ Thirsty 
Dan’ come from? Why, Los Garpillos. 


And where does ‘os Garpillos come in on 
this victory ? 


Why, right on the topmost 
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top. And where is San Jago now? Why. 
at the bottom of the shaft. Put that in 
your big mouth and chew on it, ‘ Lone 
Hand.’ ” 

3efore Watkins had finished there was 
a rising storm of exclamations which cul 
minated in arush forthe bar. The letter 
was torn from his hand and eagerly passed 
from one to the other through the crowd. 

Yes, there could be no doubt about it. 
The well merited but long delayed fame 
had at last come to Los Garpillos. The 
pre-eminence of San Jago as a home of 
warriors was wrested from it. Los Garpil 
los had its hero at last. 

The crowd separated to spread the won 
derful news over the town. ‘* The Bucket 
of Blood’’ soon filled up with leading cit 
izens. All pressed enthusiastically around 
Mr. Pete Watkins, anxious to see the 
famous letter for themselves, and to assure 
themselves of the truth of the great event. 
Watkins stood in one corner with his head 
lifted high with pride, and received with 
an ill-simulated indifference the congratu 
lations made to him as the former chum of 
the hero of the hour, Mr. Daniel Webster 
Togler, better known formerly at Los Gar- 
pillos as ‘¢ Thirsty Dan.’’ 

It was, incidentally, a great day for Mr 
Pete Watkins. 
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Then John T. Drogal, the editor, step- 
ped up on a chair, with a bottle in each 
hand, and called for ‘‘ Three cheers for Dan 
Togler, the hero of Manila, who drove the 
proud Spaniard from the Eastern seas.’’ 

It must be admitted, however, that the 
past history of the present hero left much 
to be desired in the way of honesty, worth 
or honor. 

‘¢ Thirsty Dan’’ had earned his sobri- 
quet during his eight years residence in 
Los Garpillos from his unlimited capacity 
to swallow drink of any description. The 
bed of no dry arroyo, white with alkali and 
cracked and baking in the hot sun, ever 
absorbed fluid more quickly, completely or 
unendingly than did Dan Togler. The 
only virtue to which he could lay claim was 
an almost superhuman ability to withstand 
the physical effects which mining camp 
whiskey produced on the ordinary man. 
With ‘Togler the only result of his habits 
seemed to be a total impairment of willing- 
ness todo manual labor. For many years it 
had beena subject of discussion at Los Gar- 
pillos whether the most inert and worthless 
greaser in the town did not engage in more 
physical exertion during the course of a 
year than did ‘‘ Thirsty Dan.’’ His good 
nature and his extraordinary luck at faro 
had been the only attributes by which he 
managed to secure the means to exist. 
I'he first had gained him the friendship of 
Mr. Pete Watkins and a share in the lat- 
ter’s bunking accommodations. The sec- 
ond had obtained for him his frequent 
drinks and his semi-occasional meals. 

When John T. Drogal’s invention had 
been put to task for personals with which 
to fill up the columns of the Screamer, 
Thirsty Dan’s general habits and charac- 
teristics formed an _ inexhaustible topic. 
Togler had not even the saving quality of 
being ‘‘ handy with his gun.’’ In fact the 
only pistol which he had ever possessed 
had passed into Glotherman’s possession 
years ago in exchange for a drink. 

There had been a vague rumor that five 
years ago, when his luck at cards had been 
particularly bad, he had gone over towards 
San Jago to the placer district and had 
actually shoveled and screened about a ton 
of gravel. Such an event would have been 
inconceivable if it had not been that he 
had returned in a few days with four dol- 
lars’ worth of the ‘‘color,’’ which very 
rapidly passed into Glotherman’s hands. 
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Whether the report was true or not, it is 
certain that he never had given occasion 
for such a rumor to prevail again. 

About seven months ago ** Thirsty Dan 
had struck a continuous run of bad luck at 
faro, and in view of his endless applications 
for loans and credit, the patience of | 
Garpillos had become almost exhausted. 
Matters came to a crisis one night when 
‘‘Lone Hand’’ Piker, returning to his 
cabin rather earlier than usual from the 
‘¢ Bucket of Blood,’’ discovered him com- 
ing out of the door with a pair of silver 
mounted revolvers, relics of a former South 
Carolinian life which Piker prized exceed 
ingly. 

Although Dan had claimed that 
only borrowing them to shoot rattlesnakes 
his explanation had been unsatisfactory to 
Mr. Piker. The next evening a mass meet- 
ing of citizens had been held, Dr. Logan 
MacDonald, the railroad doctor, presiding 
And after a short discussion it was ni- 
mously voted that the presence of Mr. 
Daniel Webster Togler was no nger 
needed in Los Garpillos. The only diffi- 
culty seemed to lie in his limited me 
travel. This obstacle had been soon sur- 
mounted by the making up of a purse to 


purchase a ticket for him and to provide 
funds to pay his way to San Francisco, 
the money to be placed not in his own 
hands, but in those of the train conductor, 
with instructions to pass him on to the 
next conductor. 

And so on October 24, 1897, Dan Tog- 
ler, much against his will, had boarded 
the train on the little branch road, with a 
vivid warning from the band of citizens 
who escorted him never to return to Los 
Garpillos. 

Nothing had been heard or seen of him 
since that day until the night in last Janu- 
ary when Pete Watkins had received a let- 
ter from him, conveying the extraordinary 
news that he had really had energy enough 
to do something at last, and had enlisted 


on the Concord. Incidentally the writer 
had gone on to state that he was extremely 
‘‘hard up’’ at the time, that the generous 
contributions of his townsmen had _ lon 
since been exhausted, and that if Pete 
could see his way clear to send | 
dollars, or even two, he would promise to 
return it out of his first month’s pay 

It is needless to say that Mr. Pete Wat- 
kins had not seen his way clear. 
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That evening, on the second of May, 
the entire male population assembled at 
the ‘‘ Palace Hotel.’’ ‘Togler’s new réle 
was the sole topic, and the only thought 
was how to do fit honor to the event. 

‘‘Well, the first thing we want to do is 
to blow the timbers out from under the 
San Jagons in the way of a celebration,’’ 
said Doctor MacDonald, to whom all 
turned naturally first for suggestions. 

‘*That’s right.’’? ** You’ve struck it.’’ 
‘*Three cheers for the JDoc,’’ they 
shouted. 

‘« The next thing is to show how we ap- 
preciate the honor that our distinguished 
townsman has brought upon the town,”’ 
MacDonald continued with an uncompre- 
hended tinge of sarcasm. 

‘T allus told yer fellers ‘Thirsty Dan’ 
’d more inter him than yer thought. 
Didn’t I allus tell yer he’d do something 
ter astonish yer some day?’’ remarked 
Mr. Jolter Greenstone. 

Suggestions for the form of the proposed 
celebration now came thick and fast. 

“‘T tell ye what Cousin Daniel ’d hev 
liked,’? remarked old Joe Brigham 
(** Mormon Joe’’ he was called). 

‘*Cousin who?’ asked Watkins in as- 
tonishment. 

‘*Cousin Daniel,’’ Brigham replied 
suavely. 

«« Are you referring, maybe, to ‘ Thirsty 
Dan,’ I might ask?’’ ‘*Lone Hand’’ 
Piker said with a string of oaths. 

‘‘Who else?’’ Brigham continued to 
look benevolent. 

‘*Cousin! Rats, he warn’t no cousin 
0” yours,’’ said Watkins hotly. Watkins 
did not propose to have the honor of hav- 
ing chummed for six years with Togler 
wrested away from him by any pretended 
claim to relationship now set up for the 
first time. 

‘Certainly he was,’’ Brigham answered 
doggedly. ‘‘ Daniel was my aunt’s second 
husband’s nephew.’’ 

‘« Well, it’s taken you a pretty darned 
long time to work that out,”’ replied Wat- 
kins. ‘‘We never heard you shoot off 
your mouth about it while he lived in these 
parts, did we boys?”’ 

There was a shout of sarcastic derision 
in reply. 

‘Guess if you’re a relative,’’ said Sam 
Spelman, ‘‘ you must be responsible for that 
six dollars Dan owed me when he left.”’ 


‘‘ That’s so,’’ came from several others. 
‘And my four.’’ ‘* And my seven.’’ 

**Mormon Joe” was glad to get out of 
the room without further participation in 
the debate. 

The conference continued until late 
in the evening. When it broke up the 
following programme had been agreed 
upon : 

The double celebration in honor of Tog- 
ler and Dewey should be held on Wednes- 
day. ‘The mining superintendents would 
shut down work at the mines at noon with 
a full day’s pay. It should be opened at 
the ‘* Bucket of Blood,’’ when Emil would 
set up one round of drinks free to every- 
body in order that the proper toast might 
be drunk. After that liquor would be 
half price. Then would come a revolver 
match ; after that a greased pig and a 
greased pole contest (this was the sugges- 
tion of the postmaster, who came from 
Pembroke, Maine); then a tug of war 
contest made up of teams from the four dif- 
ferent mines ; races of all kinds, and a new 
one invented for the occasion, a race down 
and up the three hundred feet of ladders 
of the north shaft of the Little Giantess 
Mine ; then the public exercises, including 
music and an oration, and in the evening 
fireworks, bonfires and a dance, 

The only man thought of for orator was 
Si Cottrell, mining superintendent of the 
Golden Belle. Readiness and luxuriance 
of speech were Si’s strong points. 

**T tell you what, boys,’’ said Young- 
man, the superintendent of the Yellow 
Dog, after their thirst had been somewhat 
relieved, ‘‘I saw by the paper that Los 
Angeles band is to play at Albuquerque 
Tuesday night. That’s to-morrow. Let’s 
wire down there and get it over here. It 
can come down from Tuflex Junction on 
the Wednesday afternoon train, along with 
the fireworks we’ve got to send for, and 
get here in time for the evening fes- 
tivities. I'll chip in to the pot to the 
extent of fifty to start the subscription.”’ 

This suggestion was received with en- 
thusiasm. That night the lights shone 
until after midnight in the printing office 
of the Screamer, and then two men started 
over the mountain on horseback with rolls 
of posters strapped to their saddles. The 
next day the San Jagons read with mingled 
feelings of astonishment and envious vexa- 
tion that they were invited to attend the 
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“Who was the sailor who made it possible for Dewev and his ships to be thes 
Who but Thirsty Dan?” 
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great celebration to take place at Los Gar- 
pillos. 

All Tuesday preparations went on for 
the unparalleled event. Men worked hard 
building up bonfires and erecting flag poles 
on the different summits around the town. 
Upon San Jago Mountain, they were heap- 
ing an enormous pile out of timber from 
an old, deserted mine, small, glossy chapar- 
rals and dark green pifion trees with quan- 
tities of the long yellow bayonet leaves of 
the amoya plant, and fine, dry gramma 
grass stuffed in the chinks to kindle the 
flames readily. The men of Los Garpillos 
were sure that this bonfire would be seen 
one hundred miles away over in Texas. 

Wednesday dawned, a superb day. The 
volcanic sand and rock grew warm with 
tints of red and brown and orange, under 
the blazing sun. <A few clouds straying 
by now and then caused purple shadows 
to drift across the mountain sides and 
under them the Great Staked Plains, 
stretching southward deceptively like the 
ocean, shifted from amber to dark blue 
and misty gray and back again. 

The celebration began at Glotherman’s 
promptly at noon, when Dr. MacDonald 
called on the boisterous crowd which filled 
the saloon and the street outside to drink 
the toast of the day, ‘*To Daniel Togler 
and George Dewey.’’ From that moment 
all was wild enjoyment,—the contests, the 
races, the pig, the shooting. 

At half past seven in the evening Si 
Cottrell was just finishing his oration to his 
wildly enthusiastic audience, gathered in 
the Miners’ Union Hall over the post- 
office. 

‘And now fellow citizens, let me _ pic- 
ture to you that scene one week ago in 
those wonderful isles of spice as the poet 
says, when the sun rose in the Orient like 
an oriflamme of war. What did the proud 
American Eagle with its golden crest 
(‘silver’ called someone in the audi- 
ence,) see as it spread its wings and 
flew from the confines of our glorious land 


across the mighty ocean to guard the 
noble warriors ? (Immense applause. ) 


What did it see at dawn of the first of 
May, eighteen hundred and ninety-eight ? 
What did it see, I say? (Cries of ‘What 
did it?’ —* Go it, Si.’ ‘Get an answer.’ ) 

‘‘It saw, fellow citizens, mighty ships 
of war plowing the deep, regardless of 
mines and torpedoes, prospecting Manila 
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Bay without fear, ready to jump anyone’s 
claim, even the haughty Spaniard’s.’’ 

At this point a long screech of an engine 
whistle from the train coming down from 
Tuflex Junction with the military band in 
terrupted the speaker and emphasized an 
eloquent period. 

‘* It saw standing on the prow of the 
Olympia who? (Cries of Dan Tog- 
ler’ )—*‘ No, not our friend and honored 
fellow citizen in whom we have so much 
pride, not he, but another man in whom 
we have almost equal pride—Admira! 
George Dewey.’’ 

There were cries of ‘* Good old George’”’ 
and deafening cheers and stamping of feet. 
Cottrell stopped, wiped the perspiration 
off his forehead, and took a drink from a 
pocket flask. 

‘* But there amid the cannon’s roar and 
the shrieking of shells and the explosion 
of mines, the cries of dying Spaniards, the 
crackling of flaming Spanish vessels, who 
was there with George Dewey? Who was 
the man behind the gun? Where would 
Dewey have been without his sailors? Who 
was the man who brought the ship there ? 
Who was the sailor who made it possible 
for Dewey himself and his ships to be 
there?’’ 

*¢ Huroo 

This single, enthusiastic cheer shattered 
the eager and rapt silence in which the 
audience were awaiting the peroration. 

Everyone turned to the rear to see whv 
it was who had disturbed Cottrell’s elo 
quent period. Standing in the aisle at the 
head of the stairs was an unclean, good- 
natured looking individual who had ap- 
parently just arrived, as he was accom- 
panied by members of the military band. 
The stranger looked worried at the undue 
amount of attention which he had attracted 
and edged towards the door. 

‘¢ Pete’’ Watkins, who was on the plat- 
form, gave one look and then yelled : 
‘Thirsty Dan, by all that’s holy! Well 
I am \ocoed! ” 

A roar of angry astonishment broke from 
the crowd and in a flash Mr. Daniel Web 
ster Togler was wildly struggling to escape 
from his excited former fellow townsmen. 

**T move we adjourn,’’ shouted Mr. 
Jolter Greenstone, with great presence of 
mind. 

The audience, sweeping Togler along 
with it, poured down stairs in a mass, ask 
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ing confused questions and uttering oaths 
of great force. 

‘The visiting party from San Jago gath- 
ered across the street, and watched the 
proceedings with huge enjoyment. 

‘« Thirsty Dan’’ was being buffeted to 
and fro, as question after question was 
flung at him, and an explanation demanded 
for his presence eleven thousand miles 
from where he ought to be at that moment. 

Finally he made himself heard above the 
uproar. ‘‘I can’t answer all your ques- 
tions at once. Give a feller a chance, 





“Git,” yelled Pete 


won’t you ? 
you'll stop pounding me. 
where I’ve been.”’ 

‘*What did you write me such a d—d 
lie for?’’ shouted Pete Watkins. 

‘** Twarn’t no lie when I writ yer,” said 
Dan, sullenly. ‘‘How did I know your 
fellers wus a goin’ to make such a fuss 
over me, anyway? Ef I'd known it, I’d 
n't hev come back. Say, if you fellers 
want ter know where I’ve been, you’ve 
got to buy me a drink. I’m most dead.”’ 

They took him over to Glotherman’s, 
and there, after a satisfied smile of recog- 
nition of the place and its contents, 


I’ll tell you why I’m here if 
I'll tell you 
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Daniel Webster Togler, Esq. , told his story. 


‘“« When I writ yer, Pete,’’ he said, ‘‘I’d 
enlisted. That’s right. On the Concord 


too—a good little boat—as' boats go. But 
thar’s too much work on them boats for 
me. Wal—lI hed shore leave one night 


and I guess I got loaded. Anyway the 
next thing I knew after I got over a crack 
on the nut they told me the old Con 


cord hed up and sailed on the eighth 
of January. ‘That’s right—at Manila? 
—no certainly I warn’t at Manila. ’ Twas 


kind’er tough job living in ’Frisco, so | 


W atkins 


reckoned as how you fellers ’d be sort ’er 
glad to see me back. Solcame. But—* 
snakes—how’d I know yer wus going to 
celebrate me?” 


The crowd was very still when he had 
finished his story. 

‘* Well, at any rate, we can go on and 
celebrate Dewey,’’—Spelman broke the 
silence. Sam was of a cheerful dispo 
sition. 

‘* Dewey be ——,’’ said Cottrell, and 
again there was a shamefaced silence. 
This was the sentiment of all. 

And then there came through the rare 


stillness of the night a loud report and a 
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fizzing, rushing sound. ‘The crowd hur- 
ried to the door just in time to see a shower 
of golden sparks dropping behind the crest 
of San Jago Mountain—then rocket after 
rocket. Suddenly a wild column of fire 
shot up against the sky. 

The southwest breeze brought down 
scattered sounds of singing. 

Then before the citizens of Los Garpil- 
los could recover from their surprise, the 
crash of a military band broke on the 
night, and the tune it played was ‘* There’ Il 
be a hot time in the old town to-night.’’ 
Outlined against the flames on San Jago 
Mountain, black figures were prancing 
wildly. Slowly Los Garpillos realized the 
situation. The San Jagons had stolen 


their celebration. 
Pete Watkins looked at ‘‘ Lone Hand’’ 
Piker. 


EVERY 


DAY 


‘*Lone Hand’’ Piker looked at Si 
Cottrell. 

Si Cottrell looked at Logan MacDonald. 

Logan MacDonald looked at Sam 
Spelman. 

Sam Spelman looked at ‘‘ Cousin Mor- 
man jJoe’’ Brigham. Then they all 
nodded. 

‘* Thirsty Dan’ apparently scented 
danger in the situation, for he moved un- 
easily towards the protecting cover of the 
saloon piazza. 

The six men gathered together, and 
their hands sought their hip pockets simul- 
taneously. 

**Git,’’ yelled Pete Watkins, as he 
raised his right arm, with something in his 
hand. : 

And Daniel Webster Togler did not 
wait for another syllable. 
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By Annie Payson Call 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘THE FREEDOM OF LiFE,”’ 


** POWER THROUGH REPOSE,”’ ETC 


VI RESENTMENT 


JU naughty little boy, why 
did you slap your brother ?”’ 

‘* He slapped me first.’’ 

‘Is that any reason why 
you should slap him ?’’ and 
the mother shook her little 
son and sat him down hard in a chair, tell- 
ing him roughly to stay there until she 
should tell him that he might get up. 
Then she went out of the room—annoyed 
and apgry, dragging the other delinquent 
by the hand. , 

Shortly after she had to go to the nurs- 
ery on some errand, and was immediately 
accosted by the little prisoner. 

‘¢ Mother, may I get up now?”’ 





‘*No,’’—she spoke more quietly,— 
‘‘you must sit there in order to realize 
how wrong you were and how cruel to 
your. little brother.’’ 

A short pause, then—‘‘ Mother ?’’ 

‘¢ Yes, dear.’’ 

*¢Didn’t you say that because he slap- 


ped me that was no reason why I should 
slap him ?”’ 

“oo.” 

“Why?” 

‘* Because, when people are unkind to 
us, we ought to be especially kind to 
them.”’ Another pause. 

‘¢ Mother ?’’ 

‘¢'Yes, dear.’° 

‘*When I am naughty am I unkind to 
you ?”’ 

‘* Yes, indeed you are.’’ 

‘*Well, then, why were you not espe- 
cially kind to me? Why did you shake 
me and sit me down so hard? And, 
mother, you seemed very angry with me.” 

The mother felt a rush of angry resent- 
ment rise up in her, but there was some- 
thing better in her that would not let her 
express her anger, and she left the room 
quickly without a word. She loved her 
little son, and the little old head on his 
young shoulders had given her many les- 
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sons before, but never such a lesson as 
this. 

She went straight to her room, shut her 
door, and sat down in a chair to think. 
She saw clearly that she had been moved 
to punish her child from angry resentment 
for his naughtiness, in fact that she had be- 
haved to him in exactly the same spirit in 
which he had slapped his little brother, 
only she was older and could put it all into 
the form of righteous punishment. If she 
had been less of a woman she might have 
called it righteous indignation and let it 
pass. She was too good and sensible 
a woman not to see clearly that she could 
have used the same decision with her son 
and could have punished him more truly 
if she had, at the same time, been full of 
quiet loving-kindness; as it was, the child 
was better, and stronger, and wiser than 
she, but she showed her greater maturity 
by recognizing and acknowledging the fact. 
She went at once and made it right with 
the boy, and she was a better mother to 
her son, and he was a better son to his 
mother, from that time on. 

The mother felt truly repentant for her 
resentment and glad to have discovered it, 
and was quietly reading to the children 
when their father came home. When the 
children had said good-night and gone to 
bed, the father looked at his watch and 
said, a little testily: 

‘¢Mary, I wish we might have dinner 
on time. It never is ready until half an 
hour after we expect it, and to-night I 
have an engagement.’’ 

Quick as a flash up came the resentment 
—and his wife spoke before she thought: 

‘That is a great exaggeration! I am 
trying my best to get this new cook 
broken in. You never—’’ ‘Then she 
stopped short for she recognized the feel- 
ing with which she had punished her little 
son in the morning. 

Her husband noticed the interruption 
and she told him the whole story, and 
confessed why she had bitten off her sen- 
tence. 

That evening some people came to make 
acall. They began talking about a book 
which Mary especially liked. 

One of her visitors laughed and spoke 
of it with ridicule. She opened her mouth 
to give a quick, sharp answer, but stopped 
before she had spoken a word. There 
was the same resentment. When the vis- 
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itors had gone, Mary sat down in a state 
of shocked surprise. 

‘Why, I resent everything! I resente 
the dress that woman had on; it was in 
such poor taste and so unbecoming! I re- 
sented it because they had been to the 
opera, and we cannot afford it! What a 
fool I must have been to carry this nasty 
feeling about with me all my life and not 
know it!’’ 

In the midst of her flattering reflections 
her husband came in and sat down 
thoughtfully. 

‘Well, Mary,’’ he said, ‘*I made a 
failure in my effort to put that case 
through, and when my client failed to 
comply with my plans for him, although 
he was biting off his own nose and not 
mine, I was so angry that I could not 
easily control myself ; but, as I began to 
speak, I suddenly thought: ‘Why, the 
man has not done me any harm, and here 
am I wanting to kill him!’’’ His wife 
smiled, and they both smiled. 

The next day James came home and 
told his wife, with half sadness and ha 
amusement: eT have been resenting ti is 
whole day. I resented it because another 
man got a case that I wanted. I resented 
it because my office boy jammed his finger. 
I resented it because my stenographer 
made a perfectly innocent mistake. I re- 
sented it when the waiter kept me waiting 
for my luncheon !— 

‘* Nowisn’t this acurious thing. Do you 
suppose we have had the disease of chronic 
resentment all our lives and have not 








known 
it, and how is it we are making such rapid 
discoveries now ? ” 

‘*T have often noticed,’’ said Mary, 


‘¢ that when I get a hint in one direction, 
I am constantly seeing more and mor 
She did not suggest nor even know, that’ 
it was because she wanted to find 
out, that she was doing so. 

Another woman whose son was little 
philosopher might have ignored his remark 
entirely, or have told him that he was ‘‘a 
naughty little boy,’’ to criticize his mother, 
and gone on with her work without giving 
her little boy’s words another thought. 

It was because Mary was truly interested 
to find herself out that she had interested 


her husband in finding himself out, and 
together they were making a steady gain in 


self-knowledge. Not that they were in the 


i 
til 


habit of morbid, self-combined introspec- 
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tion. They were too wholesome for that. 
‘The people who are really glad to find 
themselves out are always too wholesome 
for morbid introspection, and there is 
nothing wherein one can gain greater free- 
dom than in a thorough finding out of one’s 
self in this matter of resentment. 

Resentment is like hot, smoky fog. It 
lies low until we have gone to work prac- 
tically to clean it out, but, until then, it is 
always there, and only needs a little whiff 
of suggestion to bring it up in all its murki- 
ness so that it befogs the whole brain. 

Some one innocently finds fault with us. 
W hiz!—phew!—up comes the resentment. 
In less than an instant our brains are hot 
and foggy and our nerves quivering. ‘The 
more we deserve the criticism the quicker 
the resentment rises and the fiercer it is. 

Some one does or says something that 
we take as an offense to our dignity, or 
perhaps some one says something that is 
really harsh, and rude, and ill-mannered, 
—something that is even cruel and unkind. 
Up comes our resentment, and, before we 
know it, we are so immersed in that hot, 
smoky fog that we have no clear judgment 
as to how to answer, or how to meet such 
an attack with quiet dignity. 

Quiet dignity and resentment cannot 
live in the same person at the same time. 

Good judgment and resentment cannot 
live in the same man at the same time. 

Between wise charity and resentment 
there is a great gulf fixed! No mat- 
ter how earnestly we may feel that we de- 
sire to serve others,—if that desire is 
tainted with the habit of resentment, we 
must form the habit of getting rid of the 
resentment, or we may be sure that our 
desire for use to others has no sincerity 
in it. 

Even when we have learned to nip the 
resentment in the bud whenever it appears, 
we cannot on that account cease our 
vigilance. 

Resentment befogs the brain and fatigues 
the nervous system. 

One of the laws of true non-resistance 
in dealing with other men’s minds is never 





to allow ourselves to grow irritable with 
our opponents, 

All philosophers know the foolishness 
of resentment—the absolute stupidity of 
it—but they do not—apparently—know so 
well the great harm there is in suppressing 
it. 

I can refuse to act, to speak, or to think 
from resentful feeling merely because such 
action, speech or thought may interfere 
with my own selfish advantage, —because 
it would put me at a disadvantage with 
other men;—or I can refuse to act, 
speak or think from resentment, because 
resentment is in itself an evil thing 
which I hate, and because I love the quiet 
power for real use to others which i 
its opposite, and which comes by over 
coming it. 

In the first case I have only pushed my 
resentment into the background with my 
self-will, and it is sure to assert itself som 
other time and poison me in one way or 
another; in the second case [ am gradually 
purging myself from it altogether and am 
working toward freedom by permanently 
clearing my brain. 

Resentment, being merely a form of 
weak excitement, can never do any good; 
but, on the contrary, does a great deal of 
harm. It keeps our brains in a chroni 
state of irritation; it upsets our digestion 
and makes our bodies ill; it is a frequent 
cause of dyspepsia; it interferes with out 
best work in life; it warps our characters 
and taints our souls. 

The main thing in the way of our get 
ting rid of it is the fact that most of us dv 
not want to find ourselves out. If we did, 
and would set to work in earnest, we would 
soon be surprised at the discovery of re 
sentment in odd corners of our minds that 
we had not suspected. Then, if we be 
gan to form the habit of never allowing 
the feeling of resentment to control us, 
it would not be long before we would feel 
relief in brain, nerves and body, and 
would be heartily grateful for the strong, 
wise, kindliness which properly belongs in 
its place. 
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HE summer | fourteen 
years old,’’ said Ezra Button, 
‘¢T worked for Uncle Hiram 
Macumber, and that was one 
of the tryin’est epochs I ever 
enjoyed. He wasn’t my un- 
cle, I'm glad to say, but 

everybody called him ‘ un le,’ soldid. He 
was afraid I wudn't do enuf work, and Aunt 

Ammi afraid I'd eat too much, and 
between ’em both my young life was hardly 

a lux'ry. He pretended to take great intrust 
in my soul and was allus p’intin’ my wayward 

feet toward Zion, as he sed, but he took more 

intrust in seein’ how much work he cud git 
out of my body with the least fodder. While 
he was p'intedly prayin’ for me at the table 

his wife kept an eye on the vittles, sayin’ I 
had more appetite for pie than piety. 
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‘That summer we broke up the lot 
beyond the sheep paster. It wa fick 
epidemic of stones, stumps, briers ikes, 
and scrub-oaks, intersnaggled w witch 
hazel bresh, elbow roots, blacksn and 
checkered adders. Uncle Hiram pilot 
to the four yoke of oxen and I wa ffur to 
the plow, and I thought the ‘Cha f the 
Light Brigade,’ we uster read of in t hool 7 
book, was a Sunday-school picnic red 
lemonade compared to the way I w uled 
through that mount’ in scenery. 

**‘One hot arternoon I'd had errit 
ruffled till it did seem as ef | be 
obleeged to adjern and say suthin mmin. 
But Uncle Hiram didn't allow me t iny 
langwidge calc’ lated to releeve the nmed 
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tion. They were too wholesome for that. 
The people who are really glad to find 
themselves out are always too wholesome 
for morbid introspection, and there is 
nothing wherein one can gain greater free- 
dom than in a thorough finding out of one’s 
self in this matter of resentment. 

Resentment is like hot, smoky fog. It 
lies low until we have gone to work prac- 
tically to clean it out, but, until then, it is 
always there, and only needs a little whiff 
of suggestion to bring it up in all its murki- 
ness so that it befogs the whole brain. 

Some one innocently finds fault with us. 
W hiz!—phew!—up comes the resentment. 
In less than an instant our brains are hot 
and foggy and our nerves quivering. ‘The 
more we deserve the criticism the quicker 
the resentment rises and the fiercer it is. 

Some one does or says something that 
we take as an offense to our dignity, or 
perhaps some one says something that is 
really harsh, and rude, and ill-mannered, 
—something that is even cruel and unkind. 
Up comes our resentment, and, before we 
know it, we are so immersed in that hot, 
smoky fog that we have noclear judgment 
as to how to answer, or how to meet such 
an attack with quiet dignity. 

Quiet dignity and resentment cannot 
live in the same person at the same time. 

Good judgment and resentment cannot 
live in the same man at the same time. 

3etween wise charity and resentment 
there is a great gulf fixed! No mat- 
ter how earnestly we may feel that we de- 
sire to serve others,—if that desire is 
tainted with the habit of resentment, we 
must form the habit of getting rid of the 
resentment, or we may be sure that our 
desire for use to others has no sincerity 
in it. 

Even when we have learned to nip the 
resentment in the bud whenever it appears, 
we cannot on that account cease our 
vigilance. 

Resentment befogs the brain and fatigues 
the nervous system. 

One of the laws of true non-resistance 
in dealing with other men’s minds is never 


to allow ourselves to grow urritable with 
our opponents, 

All philosophers know the foolishness 
of resentment—the absolute stupidity of 
it—but they do not—apparently—know so 
well the great harm there is in suppressing 
it. 

I can refuse to act, to speak, or to think 
from resentful feeling merely because such 
action, speech or thought may interfere 
with my own selfish advantage, —because 
it would put me at a disadvantage with 
other men;—or I can refuse to act, 
speak or think from resentment, because 
resentment is in itself an evil thing 
which I hate, and because I love the quiet 
power for real use to others which is 
its opposite, and which comes by over 
coming it. 

In the first case I have only pushed my 
resentment into the background with my 
self-will, and it is sure to assert itself some 
other time and poison me in one way or 
another; in the second case I am gradually 
purging myself from it altogether and am 
working toward freedom by permanently 
clearing my brain. 

Resentment, being merely a form of 
weak excitement, can never do any good; 
but, on the contrary, does a great deal of 
harm. It keeps our brains in a chronic 
state of irritation; it upsets our digestion 
and makes our bodies ill; it is a frequent 
cause of dyspepsia; it interferes with our 
best work in life; it warps our characters 
and taints our souls. 

The main thing in the way of our get 
ting rid of it is the fact that most of us dv 
not want to find ourselves out. If we did, 
and would set to work in earnest, we would 
soon be surprised at the discovery of re- 
sentment in odd corners of our minds that 
we had not suspected. ‘Then, if we be- 
gan to form the habit of never allowing 
the feeling of resentment to control us, 
it would not be long before we would feel 
relief in brain, nerves and body, and 
would be heartily grateful for the strong, 
wise, kindliness which properly belongs in 
its place. 
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AAAs summer I was fourteen 
ak On ad ae years old,’’ said Ezra Button, 
*) ™ <<! worked for Uncle Hiram 
Macumber, and that was one 
of the tryin’est epochs I ever 
enjoyed. He wasn’t my un- 
cle, I'm glad to say, but 
everybody called him ‘uncle,’ so I did. He 
was afraid I wudn’t do enuf work, and Aunt 
Ammi was afraid I'd eat too much, and 
between ’em both my young life was hardly 
alux’ry. He pretended to take great intrust 





in my soul and was allus p’intin’ my wayward 
feet toward Zion, as he sed, but he took more 
intrust in seein’ how much work he cud git 
out of my body with the least fodder. While 
he was p’intedly prayin’ for me at the table 
his wife kept an eye on the vittles, sayin’ I 
had more appetite for pie than piety. 
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IN SWEETNESS 
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‘¢That summer we broke up the 
beyond the sheep paster. It was 
epidemic of stones, stumps, briers, s] 
and scrub-oaks, intersnaggled wit 
hazel bresh, elbow 
checkered adders. 


Uncle Hiram \ 


to the four yoke of oxen and I was cl 


the plow, and I thought the ‘Cha 


Light Brigade,’ we uster read of in the 


book, was a Sunday-school picnic 


lemonade compared to the way I was | 


through that mount’ in scenery. 
‘‘One hot arternoon I'd had my 
ruffled till it did seem ef | 
obleeged to adjern and say suthin 
But Uncle Hiram didn’t allow me to 
langwidge calc’ lated to releeve the d 
up feelin’s under a feller’'s wishbone. 
holy ejackilashun hurt him wuss, 
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“Tl sock ye till yow re deader ''n Pharo an’ Goliar, 


and likeways the Hebrew childern’ 


than bein’ kicked in the stummick by an ox. 
But that arternoon, I'd ben jerked over 
stumps, whirled agin rocks, twisted through 
blackberry jungles, and I'd stubbed the ends 
off of three of my toes, stuck thorns in my 
feet till they looked like pincushions, and 
scratched my face with briers till I was a reg- 
lar 'Gipshun hi'roglyphic. And I was that 
ruffled that I wished lightin’ wud strike the 
oxen, includin’ Uncle Hiram, and knock the 
hull caravan three hunderd mile beyond To- 
paz, or some sech place I'd heard him speak 
on in his prayers. Jest then, in dodgin’ 
a rollin’ stun, I hit the funnybone of my 
knee agin the plow beam, and afore I knew 
what I was sayin’—an’ I wudn’t a sed it ef 
I'd had time to think—I up an’ yelled as 
loud as I cud scream, so that they cud ‘a’ 
heard me clean down to old Mr. Cavendish’ s, 
ef they'd been lissnin—I yelled: ‘Gosh, 
cuss it!’ Uncle Hiram brung his team to 
ancur with a loud ‘ whoa!’ and gazed onto 
me with eyes bulgin’ out like poun’ sweetin’s. 
As soon as I cud ketch my breath I tried to 
look innercent and childlike, but it musta 
been a plum failyer. At hippocrittin’ I've 
never ben held up as a sample copy. 

‘*«What do you mean,’ cried the pilot, 
‘by eruptivatin’ sech innockuous langwidge 
into my ears ?’ 

‘‘T tried to explain that what I said was 
‘gusset’—that I'd tore the gusset outen my 
shirt or trouses—I’d forgot which ’twas that 
had gussets—and he shouted that he’d cut 
the gussets outen the hide of sech a cuss-pro- 
jectin’ blaspheminater. 

‘‘At that he brung his old ox-whip round 


my laigs jest once, and | thought lightnin’ 
had struck and missed ’em all but me. With- 
out waitin’ to hand in my resi’ nation, I flick- 
ered up a high bank out of his reach, and 
grabbin’ up a stun, I sed: ‘Ef you hit me 
agin I'll sock this rock into ye, an’ I'll keep 
a-sockin’ till you’re deader 'n Pharo an’ 
Goliar, and likeways the Hebrew childern. 
Freedom of speech is what my forefathers 
fit for, and ef I want e1 
talk about my gussets 
or my galluses or my ’ris’- 
ban’s or any other part of 
my scanty but honest drap- 
ery, it ain't for you to come 
at me in that way, unless 
you're prepared to die. 
Furdermore,’ I sed, ‘I'll 
be gawl dumd ’— jest what 
I sed—wicked, 1 know, 
but I sed it, fer I was riled 
} —‘ef I tetch them plow 
han’ les agin.’ 
‘¢* You won't, heh ?’ he 
sed, and struck at me three 
; or four times, but findin’ 
he cudn’t hit me, he looked sad. 

‘«*«T’m goin’ down to git my wardrobe,’ | 
sed, ‘and leave ye to do yer own plowin’, fer 
I won’ stan’ it to have ye put yer trade-mark 
on me in that way.’ 

‘*That cammed him, for he knew he 
cudn’'t git another hand in twenty mile at the 
salary I was drawin’ or that cud do as much 
on as little feed. 

‘«* Ezry,’ sed he, after lookin’ wishfully at 
me a few minnits. ‘mebby ye’ ve been punisht 
enuf, and ye wudn't desert me right in the 
midst of this job. And tho’ cussin’ is a’ most 
as bad as overeatin’, ef ye'll come down and 
go to work agin, I'll make ye the subject of 
special pleadin’.’ 

‘«] shook my head and picked up another 
stone. 

‘««Ezry,’ he then sed in a pensiver tone, 
‘we've both ben hasty, speshilly you. Come 
down, and all will be fergiven!’ 

‘« But I was still mad, and I replied that I 
didn’t care two gumdrops whether he forgave 
me or not. I wan't a-sp’ilin’ fer fergiveness 
not as much as he wud be for some one to 
help him break up that old lot when I was 
gone and departed. 

‘‘Then he tried the gentle zeffer episode, 
and said ’twud break, his heart to see me de- 
part in sech a unholy frame. ‘Tell ye what 
I'll do,’ he sed, ‘ ef yell come back I'll hold 
the plow and you may drive the steers, all 
unpleasantness will be forgotten and harminy 
will brood over us.’ 

‘« With a welt as big as a garter snake on 
my laig, where the whiplash girdled it, I 
didn’t care much what brooded. But the 
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prospect of drivin’ them oxen with Uncle 
Hiram at the helm tempted me, and I slid 
down. 

‘« «Now, Ezry,’ sed he, ‘I'm goin’ to set 
ye a pattern in sweetness and show ye how 
unnessary 'tis to shed unregen’rate langwidge 
in the peaceful pursoots of aggercultter.’ 

‘He grasped the plowhan’'les and I took 
the whip. ‘Whoa, gee!’ I cried, crackin’ 
the long braid of woodchuck’s hide over the 
teams, and they started the old man along 
the lan’scape with consid’ rable enthusiasm. 
‘Twas sweet to my young heart to see him 
jumpin’ around, dodgin stones, kickin sods 
that tum'led back, trippin’ his toes agin roots, 
the sweat pourin’ down his face like lavy from 
the mountin brow. 

‘«Tu rights the han’ les hit him a swat in 
the ribs, knockin’ him clean out of the furry. 
‘Gates Ajar!’ he muttered, sorter low, as he 
crawled back, holdin’ onto his sides as ef he 
was afeared of losin’ suthin’. 

‘««What’s the use o’ drivin’ so like a 
pirut ?? he asked. ‘Git ap, here!’ I yelled, 
applyin’ the whip with more firmness to the 
equipage. 

‘*His left hand got caught atween a stump 
and a saplin’, pullin’ off a piece of hide as 
big asa hymn book cover. ‘ Joner's gourd!’ 
he shouted. ‘ Be ye tryin’ tu skin me alive ?’ 
| swung the oxgad, whoopin’, ‘ G' lang, here, 
ye old hippodromes!’ The plow p’int struck 
a stun, bringin’ ev’ ything to a focus excep’ 
Uncle Hiram, who went right on over the 
han' les and stood on his head on the plow 
beam with a chug like throwin’ a rotten 
punkin on a barn floor. 

‘««Jepthy'’s dawter!’ he shrieked, slowly 
risin’ and ontwistin’ the kinks in his neck. 
He wanted to stop and talk a spell and rub 
the p'tuberances on his old pate. I hadn't 
time to dally, and I only ansered, ‘Gee, 
Buck!’ and fairly lifted the oxen out of that 
scool deestrick with the goad. He stumbled 
agin a rollin’ sod, fell with his chin on the 
plowtail and knocked two teeth loose. 

‘«« Haman’s gallus!’ he screeched, ‘ what's 
ver con-sarn-ed hurry 

‘«*« Haw, Brindle, and come up, Bright!’ 
| yelled, pourin’ out the whang leather with 
unction. We went a rippin’ and a tearin’ 
through a patch of elbow roots and Uncle 
Hiram got his feet tangled up, and flopt down, 
hittin’ A¢és funny bone agin a stun. ‘ Firy fur 
niss!" he growled, ‘du ye wanter kill me 
whur thay’s nobody tu witness the murder ?’ 

‘I didn't wait to hear any more conversa- 
shun. I knew I wan't much ofa talker and 
cudn’t interest him much, but I roared at the 
oxen and distributed the whiplash among 
them with copiousness. Over the rough places 
they jest galloped. The share struck a root 
of a big saplin’, pulled it partly out of the 


ground and cut it off. The piece flew 
hittin’ the man that settin’ 
for asample in sweetness of temper, 
on the nose and he turned two 
springs in the furry. I stopped the caz 
sary to take in the pannyrammy, for | 


was 


back 


leapfroggin’ and kangarooin’ around like 
Bimeby he got right 


clown in the circus. 
up, and seezin’ a club, lit out fer me, 
like a catamount with the penderseetis. 
‘I'm a leetle nigh-sighted, but I « 
trubble. So without stoppin’ to bid 
good-by, I gyrated down that hill witl 
fluency. But I heard him screamin 
background, ‘Ezry Button, yu _ bl 


blank, dubble an’ twisted ornery, 
eyed, thimble - brained, toggle - 


blankyty blankashun son ofacross-cut 
By this time | had got so far away 
cudn’t ketch all the sillybles, but | 
shocked at what I had heard that | 


stop in my career till I got clear down t 


house. 


‘«Uncle Hiram didn’t come down t 
a'ter dark. And when his wife asked 
kep’ him so late when he knew it wa 
meetin night, he answered that he ha 
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in the wilderness ‘ras’lin’ with sin. 

‘«* Yer nose looks,’ ses she, ‘as ef ye'd 
got the wust on it. I’m glad ye sent Ezry 
down so he wan't a witness tu the see-ance.’ 

‘‘Uncle Hiram invited me to go out to the 
barn to look a'ter the cattle. Then he 
wanted to know if I'd told Aunt Ammiabout 
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our little taty tate. I hadn’t. Whereat he 
remarked I hadn't better, fer if I did I’d wish 
I'd ben born dum as well as an idjit. 

‘¢Ef he’d a known I'd already told Eldora 
do Jenkins, the hired girl, and that she'd 
told Aunt Ammi, he'd never let me gone out 
of that barn excep’ in a hearse,"’ 
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ANS SCHMITT and Gretchen Win- 
kle loved, 
Which made Herr Dinkle mad. 
Yet in the end these two were wed 
In spite of Gretchen’s Dad. 


A. D. 


1905 


Their lineal descendant 
(H. 


Is captain of 


‘Plank’? 
Smythe on Harvard’s rolls), 
the football team, 
And always kicks the goals. 
ARTHUR CRAWFORD. 


Instead of the very brief book reviews which we customarily print on this page, tt is our intention ti 


publish at the four “corners” of the 
reviews of the season's books. 


year, im 


Spring, summer, 
Should any of our readers prefer 


autumn and winter numbers, collective 
our old method to the new, we shall be 


particularly glad to hear from them. In this connection we wish to apologize to our readers for an error in 


our November book notes. 


We should have stated that Mr. Holman Day's delightful story, * Squire Phin,’ 


is published by Messrs. A. S. Barnes G@ Co —THE Epitors. 
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Henry Kitchell Webster 


Mr. Webster, whose stories of the terrific struggles of modern business have 
given him a leading place among the American romancers of commercialism, has 
for some time past been regularly connected with the American Magazine. His 
two articles on what the mania for cotton speculation means to the South, 
the first of which appears in the March number, are the effective results of 
much study and travel. This month he is represented by an article on “The 
Square Deal with Children.” 
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